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N. d. RATING OFFICE 
MAKES INVESTIGATION 
OF WAREHOUSES THERE 


Certain Chemicals Being Removed 
From New York to Storage in 
Neighboring State 








AS JERSEY VIEWS SITUATION 


Discussion of Alphabetical List of 
Charges for Merchandise in Listed 
Storage Warehouses 
The warehouse situation throughout 
New Jersey is undergoing a careful in- 
vestigation as a result of recent ware- 
house fires in New York City, as it 
appears that certain classes of chemi- 
cals have been ordered removed from 
warehouses in New York and are being 
moved to warehouse points in New Jer- 
sey, Fortunately, there are some loca- 
tions in New Jersey where chemicals 
of a hazardous nature can be stored 
without danger to surrounding prop- 
erty, but if the New Jersey Schedule 
Rating Office learns and finds that any 
of these hazardous materials are being 
stored in its listed warehouses it will 

immediately revise the rates. 

The statement has received some cur- 
rency along William street that the 
Alphabetical List of Charges for Mer- 
chandise Stored in Listed Storage Ware- 
houses is frequently confusing to in 
surance agents and brokers, and is a 
cause of controversy, as they may con- 
strue that the higher the charge the 
greater the hazard. A representative 
of the Schedule Rating Office at Newark 
informed a representative of The East- 
ern Underwriter that this is not the 
case. 

The Alphabetical List of Charges 

The Alphabetical List of Charges 
does not attempt to measure the hazard 
of ignitibility and combustibility as re- 
flected in an increased hazard through 
possibility of fire in the warehouse, but 
is intended only to measure the dam- 
ageability of stock, if being a well 
known fact that certain classes of mer- 
chandise are more susceptible to fire, 
smoke and water damage than other 
classes and consequently should pay a 
higher rate. In the case of the Jane 
street warehouse fire there appears to 
be some question as to just what caused 
the fire. It has been stated that it was 
due to the explosion of magnesium. I 
understand that some statement has 
been made that there was no magnesium 
in the building, but that there was 
magnesium chloride. There is a vast 
difference in these two materials, as 
will be found by referring to chemical 


(Continued on page 14) 



































The character of an institution is 
measured by its soundness; its de- 
pendability in adjusting losses; and 
the high esteem of satisfied clients 
and agents. 
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“The Goodwill of our Agency Force— 
Our Greatest Asset” 
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114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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1867 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force..............-$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets .................-$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 

CD bn kescccnedidedawsscanins 34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 


For information regarding Agencies 
Home Office, Des Moines 
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Address: 


NO DISABILITY OR 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
FOR NORTHWESTERN 


Vice-President Cleary Outlines Posi- 
tion of Company Relative to 
Health and Accident 





NOT CRITICISING OTHERS 





“Double Indemnity is Accident Insur- 
ance; Disability Coverage, Health 
and Accident Insurance” 





The Northwestern Mutual does not 
intend to issue the disability 
and the double 
Vice-President 


annuity 
indemnity provision. 
Cleary told why the 
company has made this decision in a 
talk before Northwestern Mutual gen- 
eral agents. He prefaced this talk by 
saying that his exp’anation was not 
intended as a criticism of what other 
companies are doing, nor did he iftend 
to question their judgment. 

Mr. Cleary began by saying that com- 
plete protection against disability loss 
to supplement the life contract, 


even 
though it contains a total and_per- 
manent disability clause, is obtained 
with a health and accident disability 


contract of a casualty company The 
life insurance contract containing the 
disability annuity and double indemnity 
clause now in use satisfies the need 
for accident and disability 
only in part, he declared. 
cover the disability 
cases. 

Hunter’s Disability Table 


The assumption of Hunter’s Disability 
Table, used as a rate basis by the com- 
panies, is that one person in 1781 at 
age 30 will annually become totally 
and permanently disab’ed and that one 
person in 1201 at age 40 will become 
so disabled. General experience shows 
that one person in five suffers a loss 
from disability each year. All that vast 
army between these two ratios are un- 
protected against disability loss under 
the life insurance policy containing the 
total and permanent disability annuity 
cause, said Mr. Cleary. Many of these 
losses are small. Many can affard to 
carry the losses themselves. Some of 
these losses, however, are great and 
many a policyholder cannot afford to 
carry the loss even though it is moder: 
ate. 


protection 
It does not 
hazard in many 


No Unsatisfied Need. 

Continuing Mr. Cleary said: 

Every life insurance company gets its right 
to exist from the state. In turn, the company 
is impressed with an obligation and a duty to 
the public. An unsatisfied need of the public 
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for accident or disability protection would jus- 
tify the life companies in satisfying that need, 
if indeed, it did not amount to a mandate to 
do so. There is today no need or demand for 
disability insurance that is not amply _pro- 
vided for outside of the life companies. There 
is a large and increasing number of well- 
managed, financially sound companies provid- 
ing this service at reasonable cost. A life in- 
surance company can therefore fully justify 
itself in dealing with this question uninfluenced 
by any public demand, duty or obligation. 

Paramount Interest 

As a purely mutual life insurance company, 
with over half a million policyholders, the best 
interest of the company and its policyholders, 
present and prospective, should be, and is the 
first consideration of the management of the 
Northwestern. When I say the “company” I 
am mindful of the fact that the agency organi- 
zation is a very important part of it. What is 
for the best interest of the company and the 
policyholders must ultimately be for the best 
interest of the agent. 

It was not a question of, Can we do this 
business? Of course we can do it. Others are 
doing it. We can do it on the plan they have 
adopted, or on a plan differing from theirs. 
The question that we tried to answer in our 
decision was—Is participation in this field for 
the best interest of the Northwestern now and 
in the future? 

From the standpoint of the ultimate good of 
this organization it is our considered judgment 
that the Northwestern should stay out of the 
health and accident field. In reaching this 
conclusion we had in mind the problem of the 
man who meets these features in selling insur- 
ance and also of the man who must meet them 
in selling the business of life insurance as a 
vocation and the Northwestern as a company 
to men considering an agency connection. We 
know the adoption of these features would 
make it easier, in some instances, to sell the 
Northwestern to new agents. We know that it 
would make it easier, in some cases, to sell 
insurance to prospective policyholders. If vol- 
ume were our goal today, tomorrow and next 
year; if the easiest way were our objective 
we would have gone in. Expediency and the 
easiest way have not been and are not now 
the Northwestern way. Sound and conserva- 
tive policy and a determination to be a life 
insurance company have governed and _ will 
govern the company’s decisions. We must be 
able to justify any action taken when it is 
taken, and we must justify it and the result it 
produces, ten, twenty and fifty years hence. 

Opinion Divided 

We spent weeks with this question. It had 
extended and sympathetic consideration by the 
offi@ers, the insurance committee and executive 
committee. We had the views of the general 
agents and of a large number of special and 
district agents The general agents were 
divided in their opinion. Greater differences of 
opinion were found to exist among the special 
and district agents. We were conscious of the 
fact that many of the companies now in the 
disability and double indemnity business re- 
gret ihe day that it became a part of the life 
contract and view its future influence upon the 
business with concern. 

Where Will It Lead? 

For sixty years the Northwestern, by having 
a porey and adhering to it, has produced re- 
sults that have pleased its policyholders and 
given it an enviable place among American life 
insurance companies. We are confident that we 
can maintain these results if we adhere to the 
policy that produced them. We do not know 
what we will produce if we depart from that 
policy. We do not believe, and we do not 
think, that you believe that it is wise to deal 
lightly with a policy that may involve these 
fundamental results. 

We considered the ultimate destination to 
which entry into this field might lead us. No 
one can say today where the present disability 
annuity and double indemnity clause will lead. 
Of one thing we are certain: we enter this 
field, we must go where the others go. It would 
be folly to go in upon the assumption that the 
present basis marks the limit to which there 
would be occasion to go. There are companies 
today issuing policies under which they are 
obligated to pay each month as a disability 
benefit 2% of the face of the policy. There 
are companies issuing policies that promise to 
pay three times the face in the event of acci- 
dental death. Some day someone is going to 
raise the limit on the companies issuing these 
policies. Not a year passes that some company 
does not go a step beyond the previous limit. 
No one can foresee the end. 

We regard our present relations with our 
policyholders, our flattering record of repeat or- 
ders and our exceptionally low lapse rate as 
results that should be guarded with great care. 
This record must be credited in large measure 
to the fact that we are selling a policy that 
is clear, definite and free from controversy. 
However diligent the agony may be, limited 
disability coverage contracts will be misunder- 
stood and will disappointing in many cases. 
Fither disappointment or misunderstanding will 
discourage repeat orders and produce lapses. 

Competition 

Ts it necessary for the Northwestern to go 
into Disability and Double Indemnity to main- 
tain its place? We do not believe it is. We 
helieve that this company-home office and field 
forces, concentrating upon life insurance, can 
give a service and produce results that will 
enable it to sell its fair share of the business 
without resorting to artificial stimulants. The 
record of the years since Disability and Dou. 
ble Indemnity have been featured justifies that 
assumption. e cannot sell all the business. 
We would not know what to do with it if we 
did. If you had every provision featured by 
every company you would still lose some cases. 
If Disability and Double Indemnity are as 
potent in selling as some would have us be- 
lieve. the other organizations should not fear 
Northwestern and Mutual Benefit competition. 
Do they? You, better than I, know that these 

wo companies command considerable respect 
in the field of competition. 


So much for the general situation. What are 


some of the specific objections to the North- 
western going into this field? 
Become Multiple-Line Company 

For sixty years the Northwestern has had a 
clear, well-defined and well-understood policy 
of being a purely life insurance company. It 
has had no ambition to be the biggest company. 
It has tried to be the best company for the 
policyholder. With due modesty, we are justi- 
fied in saying that a fair degree of success has 
crowned these years of “effort. 

To go into the Disability and Double Indem- 
nity freld means that the Northwestern must 
abandon that policy and must gamble with 
results 

Double Indemnity is accident insurance and 
Disability coverage is health and accident in- 
surance. Contracting for them as part of a life 
insurance policy does not change their char- 
acter. A company issuing this coverage bhe- 
comes a multinle-line company—‘an insurance 
company,” as Charles H. Parsons, president of 


the General Agents’ Association, says, “with 
life insurance as one of its lines.” 
The present-day Disability clause under 


which a company agrees to treat three months’ 
total disability as satisfactory evidence of per- 
manence, is a Non-Cancellable Health and 
Accident Disability contract, with a three 
months’ elimination period just as clearly as 
are the Non-Cancellable contracts of the cas- 
ualty companies. Printing the Disability and 
Accident provisions on the same paper with the 
life insurance policy does not change it. 
Speculative and Dangerous 
There is voluminous atid convincine evidence 
that the ablest and most experienced casualty 
insurance men in this country view the Non- 
Cancellable Accident and Health contract as a 
field of endeavor fraught with peril to their 
companirs. These men have had years and 
years of experience with a very large number 
of health and accident risks. We have no such 
experience. Other life companies have had 
comparatively little. We do not believe that 
we should hazard the funds of the life poliev- 
holders of the present and the future in this 
speculative field. To do so would he inconsis- 
tent with a claim of strict mutuality. 
Not Mutual 

We do net helieve that the North-western can 
issue an Ordinary Life policy of $10,000 to 
Tohn Smith, are 35 and at the some time issue 
an Ordinary Vife noliey of $10.000 to William 
aved with tin additional clause pro- 
iding that we will nay $100 a month to Jones 
heoinning at the end of three months of total 
disability, and continuing until death. or re- 
covery and also aereeing to pay $20.090 instead 
of $10,000 if Tones dies as the result of an acci- 
dent; put these two men in the same class and 
say we are mutual. So far as the liability 
assumed is concerned, there is nothing in com 
mon between them excent that you have a 
Numan person ag the subject of insurance in 
hoth cases. We could as well add $10 000 fire 
or tornade insurance on Jones’ house and out 
that in. Mutuality not only contemplates, but 
requires that like risks shall be grouped. In 


Tones 








BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Compan 
$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 

Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 
and restored) ......ccccccccccccscccces -$111,000,000 
Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
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Bankers Life Company 
Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


in America, writing 


95,000,000 











Smith a health and acci- 
dent insurer on the non-participating plan. The 
Northwestern, as a corporation, has no funds 
with which to engage im this new and specu- 
lative form of insurance. Every dollar of its 
assets is a trust fund belonging to the present 
policyholders = 

Are we justified in saying that the Disability 
and Double Indemnity field is speculative? 
This statement is not a personal opinion. 
Three leading companies that have been in this 
business only a few years—their Disability and 
Double Indemnity business comparatively small 
and all freshly examined—show in the gain 
and loss exhibit for the last three years losses 
in excess of available funds from Disability 
and Double Indemnity sources of over $1,300 000. 
Where does the money with which to cover 
this deficit come from? In a mutual company 
it can come from only one source—the fonds of 
the owners of the life insurance contracts—an¢ 
a vast percentage of the owners of these con- 
tracts have no Disability or Double Indemnity 
coverage. Is that mutuality? 

Injects Uncertainty and Controversy 

We believe that life insurance is as > mere 
as it is today very largely because o 
certainty and freedom from controversy 
for any other reason. Conservatively, there is 
no occasion for either controversy or investiga- 
tion in more than one out of five hundred claims 
under life insurance policies covering standard 
risks. Is the policyholder dead? That is the 
important question in passing upon claims under 
life insurance policies. The answer to that 
question can be and is so certain in 999 out of 
1.000 cases that it permits of no argument. On 
the other hand. the health and accident busi- 
ness is full of doubt and uncertainty. This 


this case you make 
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Co-operation That Counts 


Two of the features in THE GUARDIAN’S com- 
prehensive plan of service to Agents which aid our rep- 


resentatives to increase their production: 


Course for 


The Prospect Bureau, which develops 


real, bona-fide leads for all Agents, old or new. 


If you want to know the whole story of what this Company is do- 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, or 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


new Agents. 


GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


50 Union Square, New York 





























is not because health and accident manage- 
ments are less generous, less fair, or less 
anxious to please than are the life manage. 
ments. Four years of close, personal contact 
with them and their methods justifies my state- 
nvent that in fairness and generosity they rank 
high. 

When is a man totally disabled? When is he 
totally and permanently disabled? When does 
a man who has been totally disabled cease to 
be totally disabled? What caused his death? 
Did he fall in the lake or jump in? Did he 
take poison by mistake or by design? Can you 
expect certainty or agreement of opinion about 
the answers to these questions? If you cannot, 
you must expect delay, controversy and litiga- 
tion. It is not sufficient to say—We have not 
had much of it. We have not gone far yet. 
— is new and the business has not yet 
aged, 

Uncertainty in Accident and Health Business 

Uncertainty is inherent in the health and 
accident business. It cannot be eliminated. 
By incorporating the health and accident cov- 
erage in the life insurance policy you do not 
raise the health and accident portion to the 
level of certainty of the life insurance policy. 
You bring the life insurance policy to the level 
of the uncertainty of the health and accident 
contract. A contract is no more certain than 
its most uncertain provision. If controversy 
comes, the public will not separate a contract 
into its parts and charge the trouble to the 
health and accident part, giving the life insur- 
ance part a clean bill. 

Trouble is not passed when the 
acted on in the first instance. A general agent 
of a good company told me not long ago of 
this case. <A holder of a $20,000 policy was 
totally disabled for three months. The company 
then began paying him $200 a month and a 
premium was waived. He is now, after sev- 
eral months, partly recovered, but not as well 
as before by any means. The agent expects 
to have to take the $200 a month away from 
him and require him to return to a premium 
paying basis. The agent was not enthusiastic 
about the task or the results. The rates charged 
are not large enough to permit companies to 
disregard business principles in dealing with 
losses. 

We should encourage our prospects to carry 
protection against losses that result from dis- 
ability. That protection should be broad enough 
to cover their needs. The logical thing for a 
man to do, and the thing that you should urge 
him to do, is to take out a Disability or an 
Accidental Death and Disability policy, as his 
need may determine, with a company that is 
organized to do that business and is equipped 
him specialized service in connection 

By providing for his life insurance 
needs and his accident and disability needs in 
separate contracts he has more elasticity and 
freedom in arranging his insurance as he wants 
it. He has not involved himself or his bene- 
ficiaries, in dealing with his life insurance, in 
any uncertainty or controversy that may grow 
out of his accident or disability coverage. He 
can change or drop one contract at any time 
without involving the other, which he cannot 
do where they are combined. The extra cost, of 
separate contracts when the extent of protection 
granted is considered, will be negligible, if not 
non-existent. 

Simplicity of Contract Involved 

Another objection is the fact that we would 
be compelled to sacrifice the clearness, sim- 
plicity and definiteness of our life insurance 
policy. Some insurance departments now re- 
quire a modification of the life contract on 
account of the disability provision. It is very 
difficult to reconcile the two contracts. A com- 
mittee of the Life Insurance Counsels Associa- 
tion studied the subject in an effort to draft a 
uniform Disability and Double Indemnity 
clause. This committee of five able and experi- 
enced insurance lawyers worked on it at length 
and abandoned the effort. I refer to this inci- 
dent to show that the task of reconciling and 
Disability and Accident contract with the life 
insurance contract is not an easy one, and the 
further fact that the simplicity and clearness 
of the life policy is involved in combining them. 

Many states have an extended group of stand- 
ard provisions that are required in Health and 
Accident contracts giving temporary disability 
benefits. It is probable that some day some 
department is going to require their inclusion 
in life contracts combining life insurance wit 
Non-Cancellable Health and Accident Disabil- 
itv coverage. Prat 

We do not believe the present basis is the 
final basis for the business. A life company 
cannot change the character or cost of a Dis- 
ability or Accident risk by covering it as 4 
part of a life insurance contract. Life insur- 
ance companies using health and accident 


claim 1s 


clauses must ultimately be guided by the long 
experience of the casualty companies. Farmers 
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and other occupational groups are very hazard- 
ous disability risks compared with bankers or 
lawyers, while from a purely life insurance 
standpoint, both groups are equally desirable. 
These facts cannot safely or equitably be 
ignored. There is also a shifting of the acci- 
dental death rate in groups that make up our 
insurable population. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, with the resulting education, regulation 
and safety movements. is reducing accidental 
deaths in industry. The auto and_ condense 
traffic are increasing accidental deaths in the 
general group—that group that buys standard 
life insurance. This fact makes past accidental 
death experience questionable as a basis for 
rate making. As this business ages and large 
groups of policyholders approach the termina 
tion of the disability coverage at 60, 65 or 70 
claims and liability will greatly increase. T 
quoted figures above showine the losses over 
available income of considerable size that have 
accrued to some of the leading companies. 
Northwestern Not Equipped to Write It 

The Northwestern is not organized to write 
health and accident insurance. The health and 
accident business and the life business are 
different in the problems of underwriting, man 
aging and adjusting as any two classes of in 
surance can well be. There are twenty prob 
lems involving uncertainty in dealing with the 
health and accident business where there is 
one problem involving uncertainty in dealing 
with standard life risks. n organization must 
have experience with and knowledge of the 
health and accident business to successfully 
operate it. The fact that an organization is 
highly efficient in conducting a life insurance 
business is not evidence that such an organiza 
tion can cficientty manage a health aad acci 
dent business. In the selection of risks the 
problem is wery different, as it is also in man 
aving the business while in force and in set 
tling claims) Many men are good life insur 
ance risks that are very undvsirable from an 
accident and health standpoint. Agents are 
finding after they sell—probably on the strength 
of the disability clause—that the company will 
aceept the applicant for life insurance but not 
for disability insurance. This is but one in 
stance of grief that comes to. or is likely to 
come to agents writing this kind of coverage 

Company and Agent 

T want you to realize that in reaching our 
decision the company was not arbitrary. It 
considered the agent’s views and it sympa 
thized with him in his problems. It realizes 
that there is a community of interest between 
the company and the agent. The company wants 
you to write all the desirable busimess that you 
can. Tt knows tht unless you are enthusiastic 
and confident both the quality and the quantity 
of your work will suffer. 

The Northwestern his made a large invest 
ment and has devoted more than sixty years 
of continuous effort in building its ageney or 
ganization. You and vour associates are the 
asset that represents that effort and that in- 
vestment. It cannot afford to lose you, nor can 
it afford to lose your enthusiasm or your confi 
dence. We know that a mistake in policy will 
he more costly to the company than it will be 
to you. We are confident a mistake hag not 
been made. 

We want you to accept our decision as 
sound. There is ample justification for our 
faith that it is sound. Capitalize the fact that 
you are a life insurance ‘specialist; that your 
company is a life insurance company. Make 
the issue a life insurance issue in your compe 
tition. Do not permit yourself to be drawn 
into a foreign issue based on health and acci 
dent insurance. If you do this, with the ability 
we know you have, and with the goods you 
have, we know that you will progress and 
prosper and that the Northwestern will main 
tain its high place as a safe and progressive 
life insurance company. 





GOES TO FIFTH AVENUE 
D. Arthur Mason, New Superintendent 
of Prudential’s Uptown Office, With 
Company Thirteen Years 





D. Arthur Mason, the new superin- 
tendent of The Prudential’s uptown 
office at 114 Fifth avenue, was recently 
transferred from the company’s New- 
ark No. 1 office of which he was also 
the superintendent for the past two 
years. He has succeeded C. R. O’Brien 
who has gone to Chicago as superin- 
tendent of the company’s office in that 
city. 

Mr. Mason has started with The Pru- 
dential as a boy at its Brooklyn office 
many years ago. For a few years he 
drifted away from the insurance busi- 
ness, but finally returned to it, to serve 
The Prudential faithfully for a period 
of thirteen years. 

In speaking of his business career 
Mr. Mason -attributes his success to 
always being cn the job and placing 
business befove everything e’se. “What 
is the matiez: with our young men to- 
day?” he asked. ‘Many simply will 
not get down to the serious side of 
life, but think only of pleasure.” 

Mr. Mason is a student of human life. 
One of his pleasures is to meet 
strangers; to study and obtain ideas 
from them. In this way he often 1s 
able to get material for his talks with 
his agents, 
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the sixteenth century, Ponce de 


Leon, bold Spanish adventurer, sailed from 


Bimini, in search of the 


Kountain of Perpetual Youth. 


This Fountain, as history has it, was a miraculous 
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waters would forever look young, 


powers. 


and never grow old. 


Of course the Fountain of Youth was an illusion 


and never found. 


however, 


the place of that magic spring. 


for people 


There is a fine moral to the story, 


of today. Life insurance takes 


The wise man who in- 


sures has found the Fountain of Youth, and does not 


have to worry 


about the future of his investments and 


his family. The man who is uninsured may have con- 


tinual cause for worry and may age much faster than 


the man who has a policy of life insurance. 
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Talk Responsibility 
At Guardian Meeting 


KEYNOTE OF “THE CONVENTION 





Enthusiastic Attendance at Toronto; 
$2,300,000 Written in Honor of 
T. L. Hansen; Business 
Improving 





The fifth annual convention of field 
men of the Guardian Life of America 
opened in Toronto on Wednesday, 
August 16, and for threa days Guardian 
managers and agents, many of whose 
wives and families accompanied them, 
were treated to one of the most inter- 
esting and enjoyable gathering in the 
history of the company. 

About 125 managers and agents, 
most of whom qualified for membership 
in the Guardian Leaders Club, assem- 
bled for the big climax to the club 
year. Some of them remained over in 
Toronto for the International Life Un- 
derwriters Convention. Although the 
start of the proceedings was somewhat 
delayed through the late arrival of 
trains bearing delegates to the conven- 
tion, when things got under way on 
Wednesday afternoon, they went off in 
fine style and there was not a hitch 
in the interesting program that had been 
arranged. An attractive entertainment 
program made the time outside of the 
business sessions fly. 

At the opening session, J. F. Weston, 
president of the Canadian Life Officers 
Association, welcomed the Guardian 
representatives to Toronto in an aa- 
dress that carried an inspiring mes- 
sage of the opportunity and bright 
future for the business of life insurance 
and the life underwriter. Vice-Prest- 
dent T. Louis Hansen responded and 
greeted the Guardian Leaders in be- 
half of the Home Office. In the course 
of his remarks Mr. Hansen took oc- 
casion to discuss improving business 
conditions. He called attention to the 
particularly favorable crop conditions 
in the principal agricultural states. 

Later on in the convention Mr. Han- 
sen witnessed an unusual display of 
the esteem and friendly feeling which 
the members of the field force held 
for him. During the two weeks preced- 
ing the convention applications for 
more than $2,300,000 were written in 
his honor and at the convention toy 
baloons representing the applications 
were presented to him by the various 
agencies. 

“Responsibility” was the keynote of 
the convention. This theme _ ran 
through the entire program and it was 
discussed from every angle. The re- 
sponsibility of the Home Office to the 
fieldmen; responsibility from the view- 
point of the Medical Dept.; the agent’s 
responsibility to his policyholders; to 
the company. Geo. L. Hunt, Superin- 
tendent of Agencies, gave an interest- 
ing account of the company’s program 
of service to its agents. Dr. Piper, 
medical director, presented the subject 
of responsibility from the standpoint 
of the selection of risks. The different 
managers and agents who appeared on 
the program contributed suggestive 
thoughts on the important subject of 
responsibility. and many good points 
were brought out. 

New Officers of Leaders Club 

Officers of the Leaders Club for 1922- 
23 are: 

Henry Kronbein, St. Louis. president; 
E. A. Gillispie, Shreveport, La., first 
vice-president; J. D. C. Gennerich, New 
York City, second vice-president. 

Thursday night the annual banquet 
was held at the King Edward Hotel, 
the convention headquarters. Vice- 
President Hansen acted as toastmaster 
for the evening. He called upon vari- 
ous prominent members of the agency 
force for ‘remarks. 

The next Guardian convention will be 
held in Yellowstone National Park in 
1924, 
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SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-two years. 
It is one of the largest and strongest financial organizations in the world. 


It is a great human welfare institution with a membership of nearly a 
million thrifty, far-sighted persons banded together for mutual protec- 
tion, whose combined insurance aggregates $2,817,970,732. 


Its assets are safely and profitably invested, and its large Surplus Re- 
serves guarantee its stability regardless of financial conditions. 


It paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries $83,678,764 in 1921. Its Total 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization total 
$1,458,653,991. 


In 1921 it paid 8,919 Domestic Death claims. Of these, 8,804 (or 98.7%) 
were paid within one day after receipt of due proof of death. 


Its Mortality Rate for the year 1921 was the lowest in the history of the 
Society. 


Its Refunds (Dividends) to Policyholders in 1921 were $18,745,639, and 
it has set aside $26,148,772 to pay the Refunds due in 1922. 


It was the first company to make policies incontestable after one year. 


It was the first company to demonstrate that a policy could be paid as 
promptly as a bank draft. 


It was the first company to insure large numbers of employes in a body 
on the Group Insurance plan, with scientific medical inspection substi- 
tuted for personal medical examination. 


It has devised the Home Purchase Plan of insurance whereby a man of 
moderate means can own his own home and pay for it conveniently 
whether he lives or dies. 


It has developed a programme for the education and training of its 
agents in the principles of life insurance and in modern salesmanship. 


It maintains at its Home Office an Inheritance Tax and Business Insur- 
ance Bureau for the benefit of the insuring public. 


Its policies are liberal, clear and comprehensive, readily adaptable to 
the diversified needs of the insuring public. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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New President of the Prudential Has 
Smile of a Boy and Laughter of Joyous Man 





Edward D. Duffield, Well-Born and Properly Reared at Princeton, 
Has Developed Into a Lovable, Every-Day Associate and a 
Business and Professional Leader of Striking 
Personality and Marked Success 


Two years ago, out at the Wigwam 
in Chicago, Arthur Brisbane, the editor 
with a corrugated and protruded brow 
and a national reputation, wrote this 
into one of his catchy running stories 
of the Republican convention that nomi- 
nated Warren G. Harding: 


“A big, broad-shouldered, rugged fel- 
low with the smile of a boy and laugh- 
ter of a joyous man, is reading the re- 
port of the Committee on Credentials.” 

It didn’t make a particle of difference 
to Editor Brisbane who the man was. 
When he stuck names in his story he 
knew by sight the person he was men- 
tioning. He didn’t know the “big, 
broad-shouldered, rugged man,” so_ it 
was the only way he characterized him. 

But New Jersey has known him, and 
of him, from birth and the United 
States will now become better acquaint- 
ed with his name. He was Edward D. 
Duffield, the new president of The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, 
and he couldn’t be more accurately de- 
scribed than the way Arthur Brisbane 
tagged him. 

Mr. Duffield will make a good presi- 
dent for The Prudential if only because 
he is a bit different from anybody else. 
There is nothing stereotyped or hack- 
neyed about him, or his methods, or his 
mind. Somebody else may have done 
a thing one way, and it may have been 
accepted as a rule, but Mr. Duffield is 
liable to do it an entirely different way 
if he is satisfied his way is best. You 
couldn’t write a form letter for Mr. 
Duffield, for instance. He doesn’t need 
any forms for anything. He makes 
them. Hanging in the office of a Pru- 
dential friend is a photograph of the 
new president of the company. There 
are a hundred other photographs about 
it. Nearly all of them are inscribed 
carefully, as most pictures are, “yours 
sincerely,” or “yours truly,” or “With 
best wishes,” etc. Not so Mr. Duffield’s. 
Across the bottom in broad lettering is 
“To —-+—, who has given me many 
smiles and no tears.” It’s just his open, 
frank, four-square way of being himself 
and nobody else. 

Good Man, Too 

And he thinks right all the time. It 
can be:said of him that he is a good 
man. He would sacrifice everything 
for the right. Preferment, advancement, 
money, prestige—all would go the slide 
if, Mr. Duffield had to sell the Christian 
training’ of his youth. And there isn’t 
a living. soul who could change this 
viewpoint. 


Go back to the Republican convention 
for a minute. The Wood forces there 
wanted a man of certain mind for chair- 
man of the Committee on Credentials. 
They selected Mr. Duffield and he was 
given the job. So they brought before 
him the usual assortment of “contested” 
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cases that had been heard and settled 
a few days before by the National Com- 
mittee. The orders went forth to do 
this and do that. It staggered Mr. Dut- 
field. Then it stiffened him. The cases 
were ordered for hearing again. The 
national leaders of his party came to 
him with a “But this has been settled,” 
and “So-and-so is all right.” Mr. Duf- 
field was nobody’s pawn, however, and 
the “slate” was changed a bit. They 
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Company of 


Disability. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
at 65. Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one person will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 

When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
sumption of permanence. Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 


——- 


Philadelphia 

















Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


could have the job, but they couldn’t 
have Mr. Duffield. 


Brought Up Right 


The big answer to Mr. Duffield is—he 
was brought up right. Princeton, N. J., 
was his birthplace, and 21 years later 
he opened a parchment there'that said 
he had graduated with honors from the 
university. Last year Princeton sent 
tor him once again and elected him to 
its board of trustees. Incidentally, his 
father was a professor of mathematics 
at Princeton for half a century or more 
and he was a Presbyterian who 
believed in Presbyterianism. 
This was handed to the son 
and has remained with him 
since. Full-blooded and loaded 
with boyish pranks as all kids 
are, Mr. Duffield, nevertheless, 
knew his Sundays as a day of 
religious training. There was 
little of the Sabbath freedom 
that goes today, and respect 
for God and for His Command- 
ments was just a trifle more 
impressed upon the youngsters 
of that period. That respect 
and that faith have never left 
the new president of the Pru- 
dential. 

Joy in His Life 

Yet it must not be assumed 
Mr. Duffield does not know the 
world. It is a question if. there 
ever lived a man who gets 


DUFFIELD 


more real joy out of life. His sense of 
humor is unequaled. His friends and 
acquaintances all know his laughter. 
He can tell a story with an A1 spirit 
of fervor—and his stories all apply. 
Incidentally, if you hear Mr. Duffield 
tell a story you never forget the story. 
And when it comes to play—well, he 
can get more work and play out of 24 
hours than anyone. He drives a car 


like a veteran; he plays golf, occasion- 
ally, like a professional, and‘he is no 
amateur with a tennis racket. But they 
all come after his work is through. 
Time is of no concern to him. Many 
others in the Prudential have gone 
their way in the late afternoon before 
Mr. Duffield had started off. Perhaps 
they go home tired in body and mind. 
Not so Mr. Duffield—he goes to the golf 
links and starts his day all over again. 

New Jersey doesn’t have to be intro- 
duced to the new Prudential executive. 
His birth year was 1871, and 1892 saw 
him graduate from college. Several 
years of post-graduate life at the New 
York Law School and with leading 
Newark lawyers brought him a lawyer 
at the New Jersey bar. This was fol- 
lowed by an experience in the New Jer- 
sey Legislature and two years as Assis- 
tant Attorney General. 

Mr. Duffield’s association with the 
Prudential began in an interesting way. 
The late United States Senator Dryden 
had had his eye on him for some time, 
and once or twice had spoken to Mr. 
Duffield about joining the company. The 
young man was eager to continue his 
law work, however. In 1906 a situation 
occured in Burlington County disturbing 
to the leaders there. Joseph H. Gaskill 
was County judge and attorney for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at the same 
time. John G. Horner was Senator 
from Burlington and Samuel K. Rob- 
bins was anxious to be. E. C. Stokes 
was Governor, and Mr. Duffield was 
Assistant Attorney General. <A _ play 
was made to get Mr. Gaskill out of the 
judgeship. At first he refused and then 
agreed to resign his judgship if his son, 
Nelson B. Gaskill, was taken care of. 
Governor Stokes was consulted and it 
was decided that if the elder Gaskill 
would quit, Horner would be named 
judge, Robbins could have the Sena- 
torial nomination, young Gaskill should 
get the Assistant Attorney Generalship, 
and Mr. Duffield should be named a 
Circuit Court judge. Let it be said 
Mr. Duffield was no party to it, and 
probably was surprised when he read 
the story in a north state paper. While 
Governor Stokes at first denied the 
transaction, Senator Dryden saw Mr. 
Duffield and prevailed upon him to link 
his future with the Prudential rather 
than go on the bench. Tne rest of the 
deal went through, Wilbur S. Heisley 
being named to the circuit judgeship, 
and Mr. Duffield going with The Pru- 
dential as general solicitor. 

He at once began an earnest and vig- 
orous study of the business. He went 
about the field meeting Prudential men 
everywhere and rubbing elbows with 
everyone. In a short time he was a 
popular Prudentialite and his grasp of 
the company’s affairs brought him a 
close intimate knowledge of what The 
Prudential was and had been, and has 
been his daily food since. From gen- 
eral solicitor he rose rapidly through 
the grades of fourth vice-president, 
director, first vice-president, associate 
general counsel, and for more than a 
year, during Mr. Dryden’s illness he 
has been at the helm of the company. 
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Collins Farm Mortgages 
Are Based Upon 


Absolute Safe Titles— 


“Thirty-eight years 
without the loss of a 
cent of principal or 
interest to a single 
investor.” 


(One F. B. Colli 


THOROUGH, careful system insures every 

purchaser of a Collins Farm Mortgage against 
= loss through defective title. Every abstract is 
given a careful examination by an attorney specializ- 
ing in title matters, and the borrower receives no 
money until the title has been pronounced perfect. 


Furthermore, the tax lists of each county in our field 
are checked each year and we take care of the unpaid 
taxes if any exist. 


Still further, we guarantee each title ourselves. We 
also guarantee the security behind each mortgage to 
be as represented by us and if upon reinspection it is 
not found to be as represented, we will, upon demand 
in wriling, redeem it at its face value and accrued in- 
terest, or replace it, at the option of the purchaser. 


One of a series of advertisements addressed 
to the insurance men of the United States. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Bureau Analyzes 
National Income 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 





National Bureau of Economic Research 
Studies Total And Per Capita 
Income 





An interesting study of income in the 
United States has been made by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
of New York. The report shows a sur- 
prising diversity in both total and per 
capita income in the different states. 
New York leads with a total income of 
$9,047,859,000 and Nevada trai's the list 
with $65,791,000, according to the data 
prepared by Oswald W. Knauth, sec- 
retary. 

The per capita income in the United 
States in 1919 was, $627, in the region 
embracing the Pacific States $796, and 
in the middle Atlantic States $783. 
These high figures are mentioned in 
contrast with the income of $463 per 
capita in the South Central States anu 
$364 in the East South Central States. 


Bulk of Income on. Atlantic 

The total income in the various states 
shows €ven greater extremes, owing to 
the disparity of population. The peo- 
ple of the Middle Atlantic States alone 
received more than one-fourth of the 
entire income of the country in 1919. 
and with the East North Central States 
received nearly one-half of it. On the 
other hand the people of the twelve 
Southern States, compirsing more than 
21% of the population received. less 
than 15% of the total national income. 

New York again heads the list of per 
capita incomes, with $874. Nevada, 
California, Delaware, Wyoming and 
Massachusetts are next with per capita 
incomes around $800. The average in- 
come of the gainfully employed shows 
variations from the per capita income, 
due to the wide differences in the char- 
acter of the employment of the popula- 
tion of the various states. South Da- 
kota and New York head the list with 
just over $2,000, while at the other hand 
Alabama and Mississippi are both under 
$900. 

The wide variations in the incomes 
of farmers are well known. but how 
wide these differences are may be a 
surprise. Farmers in the Pacific States 
in 1919 had an average income of over 
$2,800; in the West North Central 
States their average was $2,300. These 
figures may be contrasted with the 
average of $1,160 for farmers in New 
England, $1,340 in the South Atlantic 
States and less than a thousand in the 
Yast South Central States. 

South Dependent on Farming 

The total income of the South, is 
largely derived from farming. The 
South Atlantic States draw about one- 
fourth of their income from this source; 
and the South Central States about 
one-third. The only other group of 
States that is equa'ly dependent on 
farming is the West North Central 
States, which draw about one-third of 
their income from this source. In con- 
trast with these States New England 
and the Middle States draw less than 
four per cent of their income from agri- 
culture. 





FOUR FUNDAMENTALS 


At every interview it will be easy to 
State briefly the four foundation pur- 
Poses that make most men buy life 
insurance: 

1. The payment of all debts that ma- 
ture at death. 

2. The unencumbered ownership of a 
home for the family, or its equivalent 
in money. 

3. The provision of a fixed income to 
the widow, payable at stated intervals, 
that will assure her some of the com- 
forts of life that the husband was 
always pleased to give her. 


4. An old age pension for the insured 
himself. 


Metropolitan Makes 
Numerous Promotions 


R. L. COX SECOND VICE-PRES. 





Supt. Miller and E. H. Wilkes Third 
Vice-Presidents; Graham and 
Chadeayne Asst. Secretaries 





President Haley Fiske of the Metro- 
politan Life announces the following 
appointments made by the board of 
directors on Tuesday: 

Third Vice-President Robert L. 
was made a second vice-president. 

Superintendent of Agencies Miller, of 
the Empire State territory, who was 
previously superintendent of agencies 
of the great western territory and be- 
fore that served the company in the 
Middle West territory and as superin- 
tendent in the Pacific Coast territory, 
his service covering a period of over 
twenty-five years, was made a third 
vice-president and put in executive 
charge of the field work of the indus- 
trial department. 

Fourth Vice-President Ernest H. 
Wilkes, manager of the Pacific Coast 
territory, was made a third vice-presi- 
dent. 

Superintendent of Agencies Fiske, of 
the New England territory, was made 
superintendent of agencies of the Em- 
pire State territory. 

Superintendent of Agencies North, of 
the Southwestern territory, was made 
superintendent of agencies of the New 
England territory. 

Manager Frederick L. Moran, of the 
Worcester, Mass., district, was made 
superintendent of agencies of the South- 
western territory. 

Thomas B. Graham, the head of the 
Policyholders’ Service Bureau, was 
made an assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. 

Jacob Chadeayne, manager of the 
ordinary department, was appointed an 
assistant secretary ot the company. 


Cox 





MID-CONTINENT ISSUES H. & A. 





Five New Policy Forms Prepared for 
Field Offering Various Needed 
Protection 





A series of five forms of Health & 
Accident policies has been issued by 
the Mid-Continent Life, of Oklahoma 
City, providing a wide variance in price 
and terms so as to meet the desires 
of every class of prospect. The Midco 
policy is an unlimited contract provid- 
ing absolute protection so as to appeal 
to the most exacting purchasers. The 
Citizens policy, at a slightly lower pre- 
mium, with slightly restricted coverage, 
is offered as a popular selling policy. 
A special form, the Defender, has been 
issued for farmers and oil workers. The 
Economy is offered to cover against the 
most likely hazards, and the last. an 
Industrial form with monthly premiums 
payments is offered so as to provide a 
need which may come up in the 
crowded areas. 





SANDIDGE GOES TO NASHVILLE 
Kent Sandidge has been appointed 
general agent for the George Washing- 
ton Life for the middle Tennessee dis- 
trict with headquarters at Nashville. 
He has been engaged in salesmanship 
practically all his life and for some 
years as a life underwriter with suc- 
cess. In addition to his ability as a 
personal producer Mr. Sandidge is also 
an organizer of experience and will 
bring with him to his new connection 
several well-equipped sub-agents. 





THE TORONTO CONVENTION 

The international convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the Canadian Life Under- 
writers’ Association is in session this 
week. A full report of the proceedings 
will be covered in a special edition of 
The Eastern Underwriter. 







PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 




















The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Issues the best forms of policies of 
Life, Accident and Health Insurance 
Our Complete Protection Combination 
is the ideal form of insurance coverage 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA | 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

This Sees rend issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to @ years 
next birth 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in _ IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 
and are up-to-date in every respec 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain chats SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 
BASIL S. WALSH, President a J; Sari. Vice-President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary . GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
"DR E. BRYAN KYLE, weiert Mirector 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Security Mutual Agents are successful | 
WHY? 


The reasons are many . 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territorv 
If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





























New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 
sumed to be permanent. 

Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 














Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 























The Lincoln National Life 
Capitalizes lias a “new use club,” 
on which consists of clever, 

Curiosity new ideas. A good idea 

will elect a man to the 
club. In speaking of the election of 
one member, the company says: 

“The extraordinary use to which W. 
R. MecCollister, of Indiana, puts the 
envelopes addressed to him secures his 
election into the New Use Club this 
month. It is a keen sense of under- 
standing of human weakness that 
causes Mr. McCollister to save the en- 
velopes which the Home Office sends 
him and to employ them for gaining 
live life insurance feads. 

“When McCollister gets a letter from 
the Home Office, he does not rip open 
the énvelope and extract the contents 
and then throw the envelope into the 
waste basket. He carefully cuts the 
envelope open along the top and re- 
moves the message and then places the 
envelope on file. 

“After Wilbur has collected a goodly 
number of the envelopes, he inserts in 
each one a couple of Lincoln Life 
pamphlets. His favorites are the one 
for the 23 Year Endowment Policy and 
the one on “Reasons Why Lincoln Life 
Policies Are As Good As National Bank 
Notes.” 

“The next time McCollister makes. a 
drive through the country he takes a 
number of the envelopes along and 
drops them in front of a few of the 
farm houses as he speeds past. 

“Because MiecCollister knows human 
nature, he knows just what will happen. 
Mr. or Mrs. Farmer will see the enve- 
lope and realizing that it is a piece of 
lost mail, will just peek into its con- 
tents. They will continue peeking until 
they have read much valuable informa- 
tion about the Lincoln Life. 

“Of course, the envelopes have cost 
McCollister nothing and his method of 
distributing is very inexpensive, and 
best of all he finds that in his region 
there is nobody who has the platitude, 
‘I never heard of your company.’ ” 

* ce 


G. R. Schwerke, agent 

G. R. Schwerke’s of the Prudential in 

Sale of Appleton, Wis., in dis- 

Difficult Case cussing his most diffi- 

cult Ordinary case, 

said that he had tried for a long time 

to induce a prospect to sign the appli- 
cation, but without success. 

One day he noticed that this pros- 
pect’s partner in business had accident- 
ally met death. Continuing he said: 

“About two weeks after my visit, 
when reading a daily paper, I noticed 


that this prospect’s partner in business 
had accidentally met his death. That, 
thought I, would be my opportunity to 
bring forcibly before my prospect the 
thinness of the thread on which life 
hangs. Without delay I called and drew 
bis attention to the tact that this acci- 
dent could just as well have happened 
to him as to his partner. There was 
competition, as he had in his possession 
other figures and leaned considerably 
toward another company. I knew this 
man to be a very shrewd buyer, and if 
there was one dollar in sight, it was his 
aim to get it. I felt positive that he 
would attach much importance to the 
fact that the profits of non-participating 
companies went to their individual 
stockholders, whereas Prudential profits 
would go to its policyholders. 

“His attention was drawn to the size 
of the Prudential and the wonderful 
progress it has made since its organiza- 
tion and to the fact that a great many 
ot his friends and acquaintances were 
protected under the wings of this great 
company. I then asked him why he 
shouldn’t be with a company that al- 
ways safeguarded the interests of its 
policyholders. 

“Knowing my contracts, also knowing 
what the Prudential is doing, gave me 
all the confidence in the world, and I 
knew if this prospect was going to be 
sold, he would buy Prudential. I put 
this confidence into my talk and closed 
the business.” 

ae we 
At a meeting of insur- 
ance men in Canada 
H. S. Crosby, an agent 
in the Dominion, told 
of canvassing in a fruit district and 
on telling how much insurance would 
cost was met with this statement: “: 
can make more money by buying addi- 
tional apple trees.” 

To this he responded: “I noted two 
trees in your orchard bearing about 
twenty barrels of apples. I would sug- 
gest that you name these ‘insurance 
trees’ and use the income to pay for 
insurance.” 


Argument for 
Fruit Grower 


* * & 
A single premium annuity 


Single which cost $19,342.50 was 
Premium sold through the New York 
Annuity Agency of the Connecticut 


General in July. The an- 
nuitant who is sixty-four years old will 
receive $150 monthly as long as she 
lives, the income to start this month. 
The annuity was suggested by the bank 
where the annuitant carries her ac- 
count and the business came to the 
Connecticut General through the bank’s 
recommendation. 


“T Have All the Insurance 


That I Want’ Answered 


Travelers Writer Expiains How That Ordinarily Crushing Answer 
is Met and Swept Aside 


The Travelers furnishes this line of 
argument to meet the answer which so 
often crushes agents, “I have all the in- 
surance that I need.” The Eastern 
Underwriter is indebted to “Travelers 
Protection” for the right to reproduce 
this 

Do you mean all the estate you wish 
to create, or all the deposits you wish 
to make annually? When a man says 
“all I want,” he usually means all that 
he wants to deposit premiums on because 
few men have ever reached the point 
of not desiring to accumulate more. 
Of course, you would like to increase 


your estate. Let me show you how you 
can do it without too great a burden 
on yourself or family. 

Have you had an examination for in- 
(if the 
prospect says “no” it is evident that he 
has not bought insurance, and without 
doubt needs more). 

No doubt, Mr. , you are con- 
scientious in your belief that you carry 
enough life insurance, and it may be 
that you do. If so, 1 would not attempt 


surance in the last five years? 


to write your application for more. I 
would not be considered a good agent 
Have you 


if I tried to overload you. 


ever taken the plain business precau- 
tion of figuring how much life insurance 
you need? 
If you were called out of town for 

a few months, what is the least 


your family would require 
monthly for their support...... $——_ 
The minimum yearly income 


necessary would be therefore. .$—— 
Could your family get along with 

less if you were called away per- 

manently? 
How much yearly income would 

your insurance invested at 6% 
How much would your other in- 

vestments yield annual.y....... 
Total yearly income now assured.$—— 
The amount of insurance neces- 

sary to make up the deficit. ...$——- 

I assumed that to be true before IJ 
called. [ am acquainted with a large 
number of people who are continually 
adding to their insurance, not because 
they want it, but because they need it. 

Mr. —-——-, many people honestly be- 
lieve that they carry enough life insur- 
ance. But, let us consider your case 
for a moment. You say you have $5,000 
insurance now. That is a good start. 
It that money were invested at 6% it 
would bring in $300 a year. Could your 
widow live on eighty-three cents a day? 
Would you want her to? Certainly you 
must be expecting it or you would want 
more insurance. 

You say you carry some insurance, 
and you may be absolutely right when 
you say that you have enough. You 
know your needs better than I do, ‘but 
my business is to show men how to 
make life insurance fit their needs. Let 
us talk it over for a few minutes, and 
if you still think you have enough life 
insurance well and good. No harm can 
be done. 

I would be inclined to accept that 
statement as final, except that I don’t 
think it would be altogether fair to you. 
I wonder just how far you have gone 
in your analysis of insurance. I wonder 
if you know just what life insurance is 
and does; what it will do for you as 
well as your dependents. If you have 
not a fair knowledge of these things, I 
question very seriously if you know how 
much insurance you should want. Whea 
you are in position to judge of that, 
am willing to accept your decision. 

Would you take any more as a gift? 
Then you haven't all you want. 

I had no idea your estate was as big 
as that. What provision are you mak- 
ing for inheritance taxes? 

Would you mind telling me your rule 
for figuring your insurance needs? 

You may have all you want, but have 
you all that your widow or children will 
need? ‘Are you prepared to check in 
tonight on your own statement? 
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Follow Up Circulars 
With Personal Calls 


MAKES INTERVIEWING EASIER 





Jack Paschall, of Pacific Mutual, Gives 
Sales Talk on Non- 
Cancellable 





in one Los Angeles bank the Pacific 
Mutual has Non-Cancellable policies on 
all the insurable officers from the presi- 
dent down to several assistant cashiers. 
Five different agents wrote these men 
at various times. This illustrates that 
one agent cannot write every available 
prospect in an establishment but he 
can usually write several if he will try. 

In discussing sale of Non-Cancellable 
policies Jack Paschall, general agent 
of the company in Los Angeles, says: 

“Some of our most successful agents 
use a brief letter outlining in a few 
words two or three points relative 
to the Non-Cancellable income insur- 
ance. This letter closes with the state- 
ment that they will call within the next 
four or five days to present, the matter 
fully. A letter of this kind serves two 
purposes, First, an agent mails thirty 
of the, say, on Thursday. This gives 
him thirty definite calls to make. In 
other words. he has some place to go 
—some definite plan to follow. Second, 
it breaks the ice for an interview. 

“All circular letters are not read, and 
many times when they are, they do 
not create sufficient impression to cause 
the return, of the postal-card. There- 
fore, we change our circular letter about 
every four months, and in many in- 
stances we circularize the same lists 
of professional and business men sev- 
eral times.” 





After six years in the dairy business 
William H. Bloomer has returned to 
‘ife insurance as general agent of the 
Lincoln National Life in Milwaukee. 





POSITION WANTED 


A man thoroughly experienced in 
the life insurance business, home 
office procedure, agency office 
management and field work, de- 
sires position as assistant to the 
general agent, office manager, in- 
structor of agents or _ cashier. 
Am 31 years of age and married. 


Address 
“General Agent’s Assistant” 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 
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JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 





PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 

REAL CO-OPERATION. 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 




















ests of all members. 





A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 
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Haley Fiske Turns 
Earth for New $9 
A Room Apartments 





INTERESTING CEREMONIES 
Labor Unions Promise Their Co- 


Operation and Five Hundred Spec- 
tators Witness Event 





Considerable attention was paid by 
dai'y papers to the ceremonies attendant 
upon the Metropolitan Life’s start in 
building $9-a-room homes to cover three 


blocks in Lona Island City, a_ direct 
aftermath of the Lockwood Hou-inag 
Committee's activities. The New York 


“World” covered the event in this man 
ner: 


Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, using 
a bronze shovel, turned a spadeful of 
dirt yesterday in an open lot at Anable 


ments, where we haven’t any place to 
play, but we will come here to live in 
sunshine and see the wonderful garden 
and the flowers all day. We hope that 
every little child in New York may have 
a home as fine as these.” 

Mr. Fiske gave her a kiss and then 
using the shovel turned the _ initial 
spadeful of earth. 

Cne-Third of New York City Insured in 
Metropolitan Life 

One-third of the population of New 
York City are members of our organiza- 
tion,” said Mr. Fiske. “We are about: 
to try the experiment of furnishing 
homes that will rent for the sum of $9 
a room. These will be homes for the 
workers. We did not take up this work 
of our own accord, but were brought 
into it through legislation. We are en- 
deavoring to keep the trust imposed 
upon us.” 

Senator Lockwood said his commit- 
tee, which had attempted to solve the 
housing shortage, felt that the only 
way was to build additional homes. 
With that in view the committee had 














Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST—STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 

















liver the goods.’ Jf the labor unions 
are given even half a chance they make 
good. They have never been called 
upon in vain in a crisis. They have 
been ca led upon to help solve the hous- 
ing shortage and they will do their 
part.” 

The Metropolitan will erect on three 
city blocks on Thompson Hill, on plots 











avenue and Heiser street, in the Thom- 
son Hill section of Long Island City, 
this starting the $5,000,000 home build- 
ing programme of that company. 

He was accompanied by other offi- 
cials of the Metropolitan, by State Sen- 
ator Charles Lockwood, by the con- 
tractors who are to do the construction 
work, by the architect of the company’s 
building plans, by representatives of 


the Henry Street Settlement and _ offi- 
cials of this city and Queens. The 
Queens Chamber of Commerce was 


represented and there were about 500 
spectators. 

But almost as conspicuous as the 
president and officers of the Metropoli 
tan, and courted even more, was a 
group of labor leaders, representing the 
Building Trades Council of this city. 
Their presence had a significance for 
all those informed on conditions exist- 
ing in the city. 

Unions Pledge Support 

The exercises were brief and serious. 
The Metopolitan officials admitted tre, 
had ideal plans aud an abundance of 
money. What the success of the under- 
taking will be depends on the attitude 
of the labor unions and what the possi- 
bilities of obtaining building material 
are. The labor unions pledged their 
support, and President Fiske said the 
company was endeavoring to get the co- 
operation of the building material men, 

The exercises started by Bugler Irv- 
ing Freedman, who served overseas 
with the Seventy-first Infantry, sound- 
ing the reveille during the raising of an 
American flag by Henry C. Irons, Jr., 
son of the contractor on the buildings. 


A short distance away one of the 
steam shovels that will be employed on 
the work began to puff, and the big 
bucket which had been suspended in the 
air came down to the ground and out 
of it from an American flag stepped 
7-year-old Alberta Glenn, daughter of 
Robert Glenn, field captain of the work. 
She bore the bronze shovel which she 
carried to Mr. Fiske, and as she handed 
it to him she said: 


“The children of New York want me 
to thank you ever so much for these 
beautiful homes. Now we needn’t be 
shut up any more in the dark old tene- 


BLOCK PRRSPECTIVE 
secured the assistance of the Metropoll- 
tan Life Insurance Company. 


Fruit of Lockwood Inquiry 


This building venture is one of the 
many fruits of the Lockwood legislative 
housing inquiry which was brought 
about by “The World.” The plan was 
first outlined to the public by Samuel 
Untermyer, volunteer counsel to the 
lL.ockwood committee, and at Mr. Unter- 
myer’s request the committee drafted 
a bill making it possible for a life insur- 
ence company to engage in such an 
undertaking. This bill became law at 
the last session of the Legislature, de- 
spite fierce opposition from real estate 
magnates and ridicule from Mr. Unter- 
myer’s enemies. 

Others who spoke included John Gill 
of the Bricklayers’ Union. 

“The workingmen will do their part 
in this undertaking,’ said Mr. Gill. 
“Labor will speak in the only manner 
in which it can speak and that is, ‘De- 


PROMOTE MORTHIMER 

Assistant Superintendent Ralph Mor- 
thimer, of Home Life of America, Allen- 
town, has been transferred to a de- 
tached assistance at Lancaster. This 
assistance comprises the towns of York, 
Columbia, Coatesville and Lancaster. 

Agent George Kocher, of Allentown, 
has been promoted to the assistancy 
left vacant by the transfer of Assistant 
Morthimer to the Lancaster assistancy. 


NEW AGENCY ORGANIZER 
Joseph Sharp is a new agency or- 
ganizer of the Prudential, and will as- 
sume charge of the Sault Ste. Marie 
organization in Ontario. He entered 
the service of the company as an agent 
in Hamilton, Ont. 


RETIRES FROM CANADA 

The National Benefit Assurance Co,, 
of London, Eng., is retiring from the 
Canadian field. Its outstanding policies 
in this country (fire, automobile, explo- 
sion, hail, accident and sickness) have 
been reinsured in companies satisfac- 
tory to the Superintendent of Insurance. 





100x100, thirty-four four-story brick 
tenements with thirty-nine apartments 
each, 
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Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 


GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
“AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 




















Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1650 








HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 62nd Annual Report shows: 

Premiums received during the 

Payments to , Policyhoiders “and 
their beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 


$6,990,547 


D sconcendqaaeneddcanseedgaasaee 4,740,340 

Amount added to the Insurance 

Reserve svete songencees yocwone 2,121,307 
Net Interest Income from Invest- 

MBER cccccccccccccccccccccces soees 1,964,050 

($642,638 in excess of the amount 

required to maintain the reserve 
Actual mortality experience 53. 

of the ones expected. _— 
Insurance in Force.......+++ éeéee 116, 
Admitted ASBEtE ......cecccseceee 49,223,528 


For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
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Settlement Options 


Salesman Income Settlements Under Policy Provisions; Their 
Forms and Adaptations 





By Oliver W. Perrin, Assistant Actuary, Penn Mutual Life 


The evolution of the income contract 
seems, until recent years, to have pro- 
ceeded slowly. One company offered 
policy contracts providing for payment 
of the sum insured in a stipulated num- 
ber of installments as many as thirty- 
five years ago, and this was soon fol- 
lowed by a contract with the additional 
provision that the instalments would be 
continued throughout the remaining 
lifetime of the beneficiary, in case the 
beneficiary should outlive the stipulated 
or guaranteed period. In the general 
revision of policy contracts that oc- 
curred some fifteen years ago, new in- 
come provisions were adopted which in- 
creased enormously the possibilities of 
the income contract, and these pro- 
visions, with the few additions that 
have since been made, now appear to 
be winning for the income idea a more 
adequate measure of appreciation. Life 
insurance is more than lump sum pro- 
tection; its service is incomplete unless 
the income privileges are used to con- 
serve and distribute the proceeds for 
the welfare of the beneficiaries. 

The provision for leaving the pro- 
ceeds with the company at interest has 
come to be generally recognized as hav- 
ing applications that are practically 
without limit in number and usefulness. 
One of the simplest is the case where 
one beneficiary, say the wife of the in- 
sured, is named to receive the interest 
during her lifetime, the sum retained at 
interest to be paid at her death to the 
executors or administrators of herself 
or the insured. The language used by 
one company is as follows: 

“The net proceeds shall be 
company in accordance with the terms of the 
Interest Privilege Section, and interest paid 
thereon (in monthly portions, first payment at 
the end of one month from maturity) to Hannah 
Penn, wife of insured, during her lifetime. 
Upon the death of said wife while receiving 
interest payments the net proceeds shall be 
paid forthwith to the executors, administrators 
or assigns of the insured. 

“Tf said wife should die before said matu- 
rity the net proceeds at said maturity shall 
be paid forthwith to the executors, adminis- 
trators or assigns of the ac i 


The payment of the sum retained, as 
above provided, to the executor or ad- 
ministrator of the insured, although the 
reopening of his estate may be necessi- 
tated, has the advantage (by making it 
a part of his estate) of permitting him 
to retain control of the principal and 
arrange for its distribution in accord- 
ance with his wishes. Of course, the 
wife is named simply as an illustration; 
any other party that may be classed 
as an individual beneficiary may be 
designated in place of the wife. 

Another form of settlement. involving 
the next succeeding generation, may be 
stated in the following language: 


“The net proceeds shall be retained by the 
company in accordance with the terms of the 


retained by the 


Interest Privilege Section, and interest paid 
thereon (im monthly portions, first payment at 
the end of one month from maturity) to Hannah 
Penn, wife of insured, during her lifetime. 

“Tf at said maturity said wife be not living 
or upon her death while receiving interest pay- 
ments, the net proceeds shall be payable in 
equal shares to such of Jas. Penn, Frank Penn 
and Mary Penn, children of insured, as may 
be then living and each living child’s share 
retained at interest during his or her lifetime. 
Upon the death of any of said children while 
receiving interest payments, his or her share 
shall be payable to his or her executor or 
administrator.” 

Upon the death of each child, his 
share is made payable to his executor 
(or may be made payable to the execu- 
tors or administrators of the insured, if 
desired); but it is the practice of some 
companies to provide, whenever it is so 
requested by the policyholder, that the 
company shall make the distribution in 
this contingency among a third class 
of beneficiaries, say the issue of the 
children, somewhat as follows: 

“Upon the death of any of said children while 
receiving interest payments, the share of such 
deceased child shal] be payable in equal shares 
to such of the above-named children as may be 
then living and to the lawful isswe then living 
of such of the above-named childre n as may 
be then deceased, per stirpes.’ 

This makes an exceedingly compli- 
cated form of settlement. Distribution 
to surviving children, as well as to 
issue, brings into the picture the ques- 
tion of survivorship between the desig- 
nated children, each surviving child’s 
share being increased to the extent of 
the portion. that crosses over, so to 
speak, from the deceased child. Accord- 
ingly, assuming that the increase in 
each surviving child’s share is also to 
be retained at interest, an additional 
provision similar to the following would 
be necessary: 

“The share of each of said living children, 
however, to be retained by the company under 
the Interest Privilege Section and added _ to 
his or her original share and paid and dis- 
tributed both as to principal and income as it 
is herein provided such original share shall be 
paid and distributed.” 

The foregoing illustrative forms of 
settlement involve only the Interest 
Privilege Section. When this provision 
is combined with one of the provisions 
for installment payments, some of the 
most admirable and useful forms of 
settlement may be worked out. For in- 
stance, each child's share, instead of 
being retained at interest during his 
entire lifetime, may be retained only 
until a designated age, say thirty-five, 
and then paid out in installments for a 
stipulated period of years or throughout 
the lifetime of the beneficiary. Under 
such an arrangement, it is frequently 
advisable to make a distinction between 
the daughters and sons, each son’s 
share to be retained, say, until age 
thirty, when he is likely to start in 
business for himself, and then paid to 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 
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him in installments, or in one sum, and 
each daughter’s share to be retained 
until a later age and then paid out as 
a life income. 

The above mentioned form of settle- 
ment applied to the case of one bene- 
ficiary is what is frequently referred 
to as an “Educational Provision,” This 
may be adapted to either the life or 





OLIVER W. PERRIN 
The Phillips Studio 


the endowment plan, but assuming that 
the policy is an endowment (on the life 
of the parent) for such a period as will 
provide for endowment maturity when 
the beneficiary has attained, say, age 
pepe it may be worded as follows: 

If this policy mature as an endowment, 
Pr net proceeds shall be paid out by the com- 
pany in accordance with the rates of the In 
stalment Tables Section, in four (4) equal 
yearly installments certain (quarterly portions) 
unto John Penn, son of insured, if said son 


President 


be living as each installment certain falls due. 

2. If this policy mature as a death claim the 
net proceeds shall be retained by the company 
in accordance with the provisions of the In- 
terest Privilege Section, and interest paid 
thereon to the above-named son until the date 
upon which this policy would have matured as 
an endowment or until the prior death of said 
son, whichever event shall first occur; and 
upon the termination of such interest payments 
the net proceeds shall be paid out by the com- 
pany in instalments certain as provided under 
paragraph No. 1 hereof to said son, if living, 
otherwise shall be paid forthwith in one sum 
to the executors, administrators or assigns of 
the insured, and all liability of the company 
shall terminate. ine 

3. Upon the death of said son while receiving 
installments certain under paragraph No. 1 or 
2 hereof, the commuted value of the remaining 
installments certain shall be paid forthwith to 
the executors, administrators or assigns of the 
insured, and all liability of the company shall 
terminate. 

4. If said son shall die before maturity either 
as an endowment or as a death claim, the net 
proceeds at maturity shall be paid forthwith in 
one sum to the insured or his executors, admin- 
istrators or assigns; and all liability of the 
company shal] terminate. 

One company has been making use 
of this educational form of settlement 
for several years and strongly recom- 
mends it as one of its most serviceable 
forms. 

The settlements outlined above may, 
of course, be varied to suit individual 
cases and these variations, together 
with the combinations of one form that 
may be made with another, will be 
found to meet almost every practical 
need of the policyholder. For example, 
let us suppose that a policyholder with 
a wife and two sons and two daughters 
desires to provide for a lump sum pay- 
ment at his death of $5,000 and a yearly 
income to his family of $3,000, payable 
as follows: 

The total income to be paid to the 
wife until the sons and daughters attain 
age thirty. As each son reaches age 
thirty, he is to be paid $10,000 in cash, 
and as each daughter reaches age thirty 
she is to be paid the income on $10,000 
(say $450 per year) until, say, age fifty, 
and then a life income (for ten years 
certain and as much longer as she may 
live) of such an amount as her share 
of $10,000 will purchase, say $620. As- 
suming that the total interest rate pay- 
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Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the ae stand- 
ard with an adequate Contingent Fund providing protection against all 
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able under the Interest Privilege Sec- 
tion is 414%, this would necessitate 
one policy for $45,000, $5,000 of which 
would be paid immediately upon ma- 
turity and the balance retained at in- 
terest, and another policy on the con- 
tinuous income plan for $24,000 provid- 
ing a life income of $1,200 per year to 
the wife. The total income of $3,000 
to the wife would be reduced, of course, 
upon payment of each son’s share and 
also upon the payment of the income 
to the daughters as each attains age 
thirty, the final result afer all of the 
sons and daughters have attained age 
thirty being to reduce the wife’s income 
to that provided by the continuous in- 
come policy, namely $1,200. The prac- 
tical adaptations of this form of, settle- 
ment will no doubt be clear to the 
reader without further explanation. 


In the drawing of wills and deeds of 
trust, no argument is needed to carry 
the point that the intent of the testator 
must be carefully ascertained and clear- 
ly and unmistakably expressed. The 
rules of construction applicable to wills 
are that a will must be so construed 
that every clause must take effect if 
possible, and if there are two clauses 
in a will which are totally inconsistent 
and incapable of being reconciled, or 
if there are two separate devices of the 
same nature, the last must prevail. In 
doubtful cases of construction, the law 
favors a vested rather than a contin- 
gent interest; in other words, the first 
taker, rather than the second one, is 
the principal object of the testator’s 
bounty. Also, the distribution must 
conform as nearly as possible to the 
general laws of inheritance. An effort 
is directed, of course, to ascertain the 
intent of the testator and this has to be 
gathered from the four corners of the 
will taken as a whole. Whether the 
same rules of construction would be 
applied in court to the case of a settle- 
ment agreement is an open question, 
but the fact that, in spite of such well- 
established rules of construction in the 
case of wills, such a considerable pro- 
portion of wills are contested empha- 
sizes the importance of using equal 
care in the drawing of settlement agree- 
ments as contained in policies of life 
insurance. Settlement agreements, how- 
ever, are subject to two important fac- 
tors that do not affect the drawing of 
wills, namely, the laudable desire to 
give superior service to the policyholder 
and, what sometimes accompanies it, 
the pressure of competition. These 
occasionally result in provisions that 
are impractical, disregard the equities 
of the case or go contrary to certain 
well-established legal principles. 


An instance of an impractical pro- 
vision is a provision making the entire 
settlement agreement subject to the 
right of the beneficiary to cancel the 
agreement and receive the proceeds in 
one sum upon request. The purpose 
of such a provision is, of course, to 
provide a form of settlement that will 
apply automatically in case the right 
of cancellation is not exercised by the 
beneficiary, but the practical effect is 
to nullify the settlement and make the 
policy a one sum and not an income 
contract. Giving discretionary powers 
to beneficiaries is open to similar ob- 
jections and besides is attempting to 
incorporate in life insurance policies 
provisions that belong strictly to trusts. 
It is the practice of one company never 
to issue settlement agreements without 
reserving the right to change the ben- 
eficiary to the insured or some form of 
joint right to change to the insured and 
wife. Settlement agreements that in- 
volve payments to unnamed benefict- 
aries, such as issue, or to beneficiaries 
that are minors, would result in tying 
up the policy and preventing any 
change or modification of the contract 
unless some form of revocation is given 
to the insured or to the insured and 
beneficiary jointly, and as_ circum- 
stances often change radically after 
the issue of a policy, it is indispensabte 
that the settlement be made subject 
to revocation, so that it can be adapted 
to new conditions as they arise. 


As an instance of a case where in- 


equities might occur, the provision may 
be cited, which is sometimes proposed, 
of providing for interest payments on 
the proceeds until the youngest bene- 
ficiary, of a class such as the children 
of the insured, attains a designated age, 
say thirty-five, and then paying over 
the proceeds in equal shares to the 
children. This might result in one 
child dying at, say, age thirty-elgnt, 
and taking no share of the proceeds, 
and the youngest child attaining age 
35 a few months after such death and 
taking two-thirds, or even the whole, 
of the proceeds. A more equitable 
method of distribution would provide 
for retaining each child’s share until 
the child arrives at a designated age 
and then paying his or her share to 
the child. 


The difficulties that are most fre- 
quently encountered from a legal point 
of view are proposals for paying inter- 
est for a longer period than during the 
lifetime of the beneficiaries living at 
maturity, or for adding interest to prin- 
cipal and accumulating the proceeds in 
this manner after the beneficiary has 
atained majority. What is technically 
known as the rule against perpetuities 
requires in some states that interest 
be paid only during the lifetime of the 
lives in being at the maturity of the con- 
tract, or no longer (as in Pennsylvania) 
than during the lifetime of the lives 
in being at maturity, as above stated, 
and for twenty-one years thereafter. 
Accordingly, if the beneficiaries named 
are, say, the wife of the insured as 
the direct beneficiary and the children 
as contingent beneficiaries, the interest 
payments could not be continued longer 
than during the lives of the wife and 
the children or, in the case of Pennsyl- 
vania, for more than twenty-one years 
beyond the death of the last survivor 
of the wife and children. It is per- 
mitted by what is known as the rule 
against accumulations to add interest 
to principal during the minority of the 
beneficiaries, but thereafter it must be 
paid out as it falls due. In this con- 
nection it may be mentioned that under 


one form of settlement provision is 
made for adding interest to principal, 
whether the beneficiary is a minor or 
not, but as this form of settlement also 
provides for payments out of the total 
sum in the hands of the company of a 
specified amount, it would not be a 
violation of the rule against accumu- 
lations so long as the svecified payment 
per year is greater than the total 
amount of interest credited to the fund. 


In order that the beneficiary may 
enjoy without interruption the full 
benefits of the settlement agreement, 
it is frequently the practice to with- 
hold from the beneficiary the right to 
commute, encumber or assign. Some 
companies go further than this by in- 
cluding prohibitions against attach- 
ment by the beneficiary’s creditors, 
such prohibitions being usually author- 
ized by special acts of legislature in 
the state where such a company is 
domiciled, and the settlement agree- 
ment being made subject to and gov- 
erned bv the laws of the company’s own 
state. For example, the state of Con- 
necticut has the following statute: 

“Any life insurance company chartered by 
and doing business in this state shall have 
power to hold the proceeds of any life insur- 
ance policy issued by it, in trust upon such 
terms, and subiect to such limitations as to 
revocation by the policyholder and control by 
the beneficiaries thereunder, as shall have been 
agreed to in writing by such company and the 
policyholder.” 

Under the terms of this statute, the 
insurance company must be named as 
trustee and the settlement agreement 
drawn up in the form of a trust. The 
Pennsylvania statute is not so specific 
in this respect, the instrument setting 
forth the terms of the settlement agree- 
ment being simply referred to as a 
policy of life insurance or a wriften 
agreement suppvlemental thereto. The 
complete statute reads as follows: 

“Whenever under the terms of any annuity 
or policy of life insurance, or under any writ- 
ten agreement supplemental thereto. issued by 
any company incorporated by. and doing busi- 
ness in, this state, the proceeds are retained by 
such company at maturity or otherwise no 
person entitled to any part of such proceeds, 
or any instalment of interest due or to become 
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due thereon, shall be permitted to commute, 
anticipate, encumber, alienate, or assign the 
Same, or any part thereof, if such permission 
is expressly withheld by the terms of such 
policy or supplemental agreement; and if such 
policy or supplemental agreeement so provides, 
no payments of interest or of principal shal] 
be in any way subject to such person’s debts 
contracts, or engagements, nor to any judicial 
Processes to levy upon or attach the same for 
Payment thereof; and, further, that such com- 
pany = not oR yap to segregate such 
unds, but ma t i - 
eral corporate Senda,” es ae 

The Pennsylvania statute brings out 
a vital point in providing that the 
company shall not be required to segre- 
gate the proceeds. This places the en- 
tire assets of the company back of the 
settlement agreement and thereby over- 
comes one of the weaknesses of a trust 
fund, the investment of which in se- 
curities that are separate and apart 
from other trust funds makes it secure 
only to the extent of the diligence and 
wisdom of the trustee. 


Another point of merit of the settle- 
ment agreement might be mentioned 
in this connection, namely, the rate of 
interest. Under the terms of the inter- 
est privilege provision of the policy 
contract, the beneficiary is certain of 
receiving the rate of interest guaran- 
teed therein. It is also stipulated in 
a participating contract that the guar- 
anteed rate will be increased by surplus 
interest, and as a matter of practice 
participating companies are paying in- 
terest rates from one to two per cent 
more than the guaranteed rate, making 
the total rate from four to five per 
cent. The policyholder may therefore 
be assured of a reasonable interest re- 
turn on the proceeds. 


The foregoing exposition attempts to 
cover only the general features of pres- 
ent-day settlement provisions and their 
adaptations. Many points that may 
occur to the reader as being in need 
of further explanation would, if ade- 
quately covered, require a complete 
Gold Book number by themselves. The 
interest in income insurance, which 
is increased by frequent discussions of 
various phases of the subject, is having 
a noteworthy effect upon the amount 
of income insurance issued. This does 
not readily appear from the statements 
of life insurance companies as to busi- 
ness issued on the different plans, as 
some companies class as income insur- 
ance only such as is written on forms 
designated as income policies. Policies 
containing settlement agreements simi- 
lar to those outlined in this article are 
coming to be so much more generally 
appreciated that the amount of insur- 
ance issued on such forms has increased 
faster in the case of one company than 
the amount of insurance on the com- 
pany’s regular income forms and, in 
fact, many times faster than the total 
amount of insurance. This is some 
indication of the extent of the service 
already rendered. 


If the companies go forward to still 
greater achievements along these lines 
and make this phase of our business 
measure up to its possibilities, the co- 
operation of field force and management 
is necessary together with a mutual 
recognition of responsibility. In prob- 
ably the great majority of cases where 
income settlements are desired by the 
policyholder, the agent must interpret 
his wishes to the company; familiarity, 
therefore, with well-established prac- 
tice will be a great aid to the agent in 
enabling him to avoid suggesting com- 
plicated settlements or undesirable 
features that will work out to the 
future detriment of our business. Our 
common object should be to protect the 
beneficiary against the main contingen- 
cies of life but not to impair this pro- 
tection by introducing conditions that 
may cloud the interpretation of the 
contract and lead to such frequent dis- 
putes as, experience shows, are brought 
about by similar conditions in the case 
of wills. 





The Nadelweiss general agency of 
the Manhattan Life has been making 
big strides toward the inauguration of 
a signboard advertising campaign. 
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_NEWSPAPERS AND INSURANCE. 

Ten great daily newspapers and 
press associations have written to The 
Eastern Underwriter outlining their 
position relative to the publishing of 
insurance news, and facsimiles of their 
letters will be found on pages 16-17 
of this paper. The Eastern Underwriter 
asked them to outline their position in 
view of the feeling in many quarters 
that the dailies generally are either 
antagonistic to insurance, as evidenced 
by the publicity they gave to Samuel 
Untermyer and his unsupported charges 
against the business, or cold as is il- 
lustrated by the small amount of legiti- 
mate insurance news printed through- 


out the country. 
The publishers deny that they have 


an ax out for insurance companies or 
affiliated interests, and defend their 
fine treatment of Untermyer by calling 
him a wonderful news manufacturer. 
But they stand ready to print insur- 
ance material if it is timely, newsy and 
interesting. which is a point empha- 
sized by The Eastern Underwriter right 
along. 

The dailies want good stories, whether 
about the stage, banking, insurance, 
labor, sports or business, and they don’t 
want dull ones or mere press agent 
material. In the insurance world there 
is plenty of talent which can write 
articles which city and managing edi- 
tors will be only too happy to pass; 
and, fortunately, there is now under 
way several movements which will de- 
velop into good insurance publicity and 
enable insurance to take its proper 
place in the columns of the daily press. 
It should be understood that the edi- 
tors are not sending reporters chasing 
around among insurance men begging 
for items. Material must be gathered 
intelligently, written interestingly and 
handled with wisdom and discretion. 
It’s a case of going to the papers, meet- 
ing them at least half way. 





THE BANKER-AGENT 

That resolution of the life underwrit- 
ers at Elmira, N. Y., in which it was 
voted that the selling of life insurance 
by banks should be discouraged be- 
cause of the allegation that the service 
rendered is likely to be inferior to that 
which is sold by life insurance agents 


who do nothing else continues to at- 
tract attention, judging by the letters 
which The Eastern Underwriter has re- 
ceived on the subject. Here is a copy 
of one of these letters, the writer of 
which lives in a large city up-state: 
Why is the life insurance ser- 
vice which a banker may render, 
say as a part-time man, inferior to 
the service which some blacksmith 


agent, or barber agent, or even a 
school teacher agent can render? 


Why are these of the “elect” capa- 

ble of giving fine service, life insur- 

ancewise, when the banker all at 
once is tabooed? : 

Isn’t the real reason one of per- 
sonal selfishness, on the part of 
general agents, who find that many 
of these banker agents are making 
direct contracts with some com- 
panies that have franchising office 
systems, and are thereby establish- 
ing relations with the companies 
themselves, or at least with their 
branch offices, which, commission- 
wise, is the same thing, when here- 
tofore general agents, in many 
cases, could and still do get a very 
proper margin of overwriting com- 
missions? 

Whatever the cause of the dis- 
approval may be, 1 don’t see how a 
banker, who by the very nature of 
his business connections, is apt to 
get a high-grade class of business, 
can be denounced as_ rendering 
poor service, and the other type of 
agent is stiJl encouraged to func- 
tion, presumably of the high-grade 
service which can be rendered. 
This country is full of bankers and 

former bankers who made good as in- 
surance salesman. Not the least inter- 
esting example is Vaclav F. Houda, six 
feet, six inches tall, who sells Bankers 
Life policies in and near Kimball, S. 
D., and who commenced his money earn- 
ing as an apprentice in a blacksmith 
shop in Bohemia. 

“The American Insurance Digest,” in 
an interesting sketch of Mr. Houda, 
says he arrived in this country in the 
steerage with just eighteen cents in 
his pocket, and with no one to welcome 
him at Ellis Island. He went to South 
Dakota and got a job in a blacksmith 
shop, worked his way through school 
by shoveling coal and sawing wood and 
had $800 when he was graduated. Natu- 
rally, nothing could keep such a man 
down. He entered banking as assistant 
cashier of a national bank, then became 
cashier of a savings bank, and in 1919 
entered insurance as a banker-agent. 

So successful did Mr. Houda become 
as an agent that he finally became the 
most successful salesman of the Bank- 
ers Life. 


ELIASON IS PRESIDENT 
A. O. Eliason, of the Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life, St. Paul, is the new president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 








E. C. Graff, chief underwriter at the 
General Accident’s metropolitan office, 
has been made manager of the Newark 
branch. Mr. Graff became associated 
with the General Accident in 1914 and 
made a reputation as a claims man. 
He was transferred to the underwriting 
field because it appealed to him. 





T. M. E. Armstrong, general manager 
of the Commercial Union Assurance 
Company, Ltd., and allied companies, 
both fire and casualty, died in London 
on Tuesday of this week, 
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E. C. WHARF 


E. C. Wharf, general agent of the 
IlInois Life in Vincennes, Ind., and one 
of the best men that company has in 
the field, is running for State Senator 
in Indiana, and will have the undivided 
support of insurance men and many 
other interests. 

* & s 


Carroll L. De Witt, assistant United 
States manager of Fred S. James & 
Co., is upon a three week’s business trip 
in the South. He is visiting New Or- 
leans and other places. 


* * * 


J. E. T. McClellan, counterman of the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey, 
with headquarters at 31 Clinton street, 
Newark, has resigned his position to 
become associated with the agency of 
Harry L. Godshall, of Atlantic City, in 
an executive capacity. 


United States Senator Frelinghuysen, 
in a letter to the National Coast Anti- 
Polution League, convened at Atlantic 
City, and composed of representatives 
of Atlantic Coast municipalities from 


Portsmouth, N. H., to Tampa, Fla., 
said: 
“T am up against red tape. I have 


tried to impress the committee in the 
Senate with the great danger of con- 
flagration to harbors as well as the 
injury of bathing at the coast resorts, 
and I am up against a dead-lock be- 
tween the War Department and the 
Senate Commerce Committee. If the 
Secretary of War cannot prove that he 
now has authority (and I do not believe 
he can) then my bill on water pollution 
will be passed.” Gifford Pinchot, candi- 
date for Governor in Pennsylvania, was 
elected president of the League. <A 
strong resolution was adopted urging 
Congress to enact the bill introduced 
by Congressman T. Frank Appleby of 
New Jersey, making it a Federal of- 
fense to dump oil on navigable waters 
and imposing a fine of $2,500 upon 
conviction of pollution. A vigorous 
war to stop the nuisance and peril will 
be waged by the League. 
* * * 

A. M. Woodman, manager of the loss 
department of the Royal Fire, is again 
at his desk after spending a two weeks’ 
vacation at his summer home at Amity- 
ville, ji a 

* * * 

Frank M. Maher, special agent of the 
National surety has been transferred 
from Pennsylvania territory to Western 
Massachusetts, headquarters at Spring- 
field. a 

Edwin R. Haas. of Haas & Howell, 
Atlanta, is in Europe, and wil’ return 
in November. He is one of the best 
insurance salesmen in the country. 

** &* 


W. B. White, chief inspector of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
is spending a three weeks’ vacation in 
the northern part of New York State. 





American Politics 
By Samuel G. Blythe, in 


As Seen By Blythe 


‘Saturday Evening Post’’ 


For more than twenty years the American people have watched the increas- 
ing interference of government in private affairs; the growth of a paternalism 
that is as obnoxious as it is expensive; the centralization of government to the 
destruction of state and popular individualism; the foisting of fool theories of 
uplift by law and by regulation on a people who have won to the front of the 
world by lifting themselves instead of being lifted by statute; the spread of a 
smear of messy socialism under the guise of common-good flubdub; the ceaseless 
forays against business—the agency that chiefly has developed this country to 
its present supremacy—that seek to restrict and hamper and direct and confuse 
business, not for sound economic reasons but for unsound political reasons, and 
do almost confiscate it by taxes; the capitalization of Congress by any special 
interest that comes with a threat of political reprisal unless its special demands 
are heeded; the spying, censoring, uplifting, reforming, regulating and restricting 
of liberties of both speech and action; the expansion of the class idea in legisla- 
tive methods and influences; and with it all the vast complexities and the devas- 
tating expense of this sort of government that proceeds on the assumption that 
the United States is a corrective institution, with the people inmates, instead of 
a co-operative establishment with the people partners. 

They have watched for more than twenty years the decay, so far as govern- 
ment is concerned, of the old, vigorous and successful American policy, and creed 
of individualism and self-help, and have been messed and mussed about; taxed to 
the point where thrift and effort are penalized; regulated, restricted, uplifted, 
reformed and directed in their ways and walks by a crowd of political shysters 
whose only motive is self-interest; overwhelmed by an avalanche of useless and 
expensive laws and exploited by class legislation that had its selfish warrant in 
the desires of the class legislated for, regardless of the people, and the political 


necessities of the legislators who framed it. 


The people have seen the growth of 


a bureaucracy that has increased tenfold since the beginning of this century, and 
the expansion of the commission idea until commissions barnacle the ship of 
state in such numbers that little of the original hull can be seen, each commis- 
sion providing salary and sustenance to politicians at the expense of the people, 
and not one in ten of them worth 5% of what it costs. 

The people are coming, in a way, to realize that what they think is their 
democracy is in reality a political autocracy, and that all this benevolent and 
pious paternalism 1s, in fact, but the centralization of the power and authority 
of that autocracy, which extends not only to the regulation of their affairs, morals, 
enterprises, efforts, and the heavy and increasing demands on their capital and 
incomes, but seeks to dominate their opinion and to direct them all, like sheep, 
along stipulated lines that are agreeable and useful to those in power. 

Further, they have found that the change of party in government does not 
change the character of the government in these respects, but merely changes the 


personnel of it. 
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Virginia Agents Hold 
24th Annual Meeting 


MANY RESOLUTIONS PASSED 





Various Abuses in Insurance Treated 
By Prominent Speakers; Stand 
Taken Against Bank Agencies 





What is considered as the most im- 
portant convention ever held by the 
members of the Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents was held in the ba'l 
room of the Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, 
Va., on Thursday and Friday of last 
week. <A strong stand was taken by 
the agents against the further exten- 
sion of bank agencies and resolutions 
were passed advocating the adoption of 
an agency qualification law, that “some 
teeth” be put into the action of the 
association in adopting the word “in- 
suror,” that a law be passed forbidding 
the requirement of placing insurance 
through any particular agency or with 
any particular company as a _ pre-re- 
quisite for loaning money; and that 
the association consider the advisabil- 
ity of having some representative of 
the stock companies to combat the ar- 
guments of mutuals, explaining the 
stock companies’ experience and loss 
ratio on their particular class of busi- 
ness, giving instructions as to how the 
loss ratio might be reduced, and thus 
lower the rate. 

Due to the inability of Governor 
E. Lee Trinkle to be present at the 
convention Lieutenant Governor J. E. 
West was called upon at three different 
times to appear on the program. He 
was assigned the duty of representing 
the Governor, was present as a mem- 
ber of the state association, and was 
also a speaker on the topic of “The 
Relations of the Agent to the Com- 
pany.” In speaking of the relationship 
between the company and the agent he 
emphasized the necessity for such full 
understanding and co-operation as will 
enab’e both to function to the highest 
possible extent in the interest of ser- 
vice to the public. 

Members of the association were wel- 
comed to the city by the Hon. Albert 
L. Roper, mayor of Norfolk. who took 
as his topic the banding of mankind 
throughout the centuries for their own 
protection and benefit. The response 
to the welcome was made by Robert 
Lecky, Jr., of Richmond. 

Important Recommendations by 

President Goodwyn 

Colonel E. E. Goodwyn of Emporia, 
Va., who has been a member of the as- 
sociation for the past twenty-one years, 
recommended seven resolutions of vital 
importance to the insurance business 
to be adopted by the resolutions com- 
mittee, in his address as president of 
the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents. These recommendations were 
as follows: 


“1. (a) That this association again 


zo on record’ as being in accord with 
the National Association in opposing 
a further extension of bank agencies. 

“(b) That we also oppose a further 
extension of bank officials and employes 
as solicitors. 

“2. That we approve the action of 
the National Association in adopting 
the word ‘insuror.’ That we favor put- 
ting some teeth into it, and assure the 
committee to which this word has been 
referred, of our hearty support and co- 
operation. 

“3. That we favor the adoption of 
an agency qualification law. 

“4. That we acknowledge and thank 
the Virginia field men, for the spirit 
of co-operation they have shown the 
association during the past year. par- 
ticularly during the session of the legis- 
lature and in connection with the bank 
agency resolution. 

“5. All policy writing agencies, 750 
in number, having recently been twice 
circularized, which included supplying 
them with a blank application for mem- 
bership. That arrangements be made 
as soon as possible to put on a vigor- 
ous campaign for an increased mem- 
bership. 

“6. That we favor a law forbidding 
the requirements of placing insurance 
through any particular agency or with 
any particular company as a pre-re- 
quisite for loaning money. 

“7. That we favor the following reso- 
lution which was offered by your presi- 
dent at the last mid-vear conference 
of the National Association. 

“*Whereas, the mutual companies 
have a representation that attend vari- 
ous state and national conventions, 
such as the hardware dealers, the gro- 
cers, the druggist, the lumberman’s, 
and various similar associations, for 
the purpose of addressing these con- 
ventions and presenting the claims of 
such companies, to the disparagement 
of stock companies. and; 

“*Whereas, it is believed that it is 
to these conventions and in this man- 
ner, and where only one side of the 
question is heard that some of the 
most effective work of the mutuals is 
accomplished, and; 

“*Whereas, it is believed that the 
dealers would appreciate the interest 
shown in their business and the ap- 
preciation thus manifested of their pa- 
tronage, now, 

“<«Therefore be it resolved; that the 

(Continued on page 15) 





“Well known and thoroughly ex- 
perienced fire insurance under- 
writer having special experience 
with factory and mill hazards, and 
as manager for several years of 
successful ‘Inter Insurance Ex- 
change,’ will be open for engage- 
ment October 1st. Executive 
position only considered.” 
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N. J. RATING OFFICE MAKES 
INVESTIGATION OF WAREHOUSES 


(Continued from page 1.) 


authorities, and magnesium chloride 
could have been stored without danger, 
whereas magnesium powder, being a 
finely divided metallic substance is ex- 
tremely hazardous from an explosion 
and fire standpoint. Upon referring to 
the Alphabetical List it will be observed 
that the added base rate for magnesium 
chloride is 10c if in drums and 14c if 
in casks or barrels. There is no refer- 
ence made to magnesium powder. That 
being the case, if a warehouseman in 
New Jersey desired to store that ma- 
terial and did not find it listed in his 
book he should communicate with the 
rating office in order to determine 
whether or not he could store the ma- 
terial, and if so what the commodity 
charge would be. That office would re- 
fer to the Chemical Dictionary, publish- 
ed by the Chemical Catalogue Company, 
and possibly some other chemical refer- 
ence books, and determine the fact that 
it was a hazardous material and would 
instruct the warehouseman that he 
could not store it without increasing 
the rate of his risk. The agent, how- 
ever, does not do this work. 
Constantly Violating Agreement 

The present flurry caused by the Jane 
street warehouse fire has seemed to 
arouse underwriters as to the dangers 
involved in the storage of chemicals in 
listed warehouses, and much has been 
said about the violation of the Ware- 
houseman’s Agreement by the ware- 
housemen on account of storing chemi- 
cals which are prohibited, but it has 
been the experience of the New Jersey 
rating office with some warehousemen 
that the agreement seems to mean prac- 
tically nothing to them and is violated 
continually, not alone by the storage 
of chemicals, but by the storage of other 
materials which are prohibited, and it 
has been necessary for the Atlee Brown 


office to keep a very careful check on 
some of the New Jersey warehouses in 
order to keep them properly rated; and 
while the agitation all seems to center 
about the storage of chemicals in listed 
warehouses, because as a rule they are 
more apt to start fires and make more 
spectacular fires, nevertheless it is just 
as important to see that no other article 
on the prohibited list is permitted to be 
stored. 

“There is no doubt that a careful 
investigation of the listed warehouse 
situation should be made, for at the 
low rate at which insurance is written 
in and on these risks insurance rating 
officers must eliminate every known 
possibility of fire, for while, in the event 


of a fire, it may be proven that the’ 


warehouseman has increased the hazard 
and consequently voided his insurance, 
there is no question but what the vari- 
ous insurers having merchandise in the 
warehouse can collect, as they could 
not be held responsible for something 
without their knowledge or control,” 
said an underwriter. “Frequently the 
value of contents of these warehouses 
is several times greater than the value 
of the building itself. Therefore, the 
salvage which the companies might ob- 
tain by the voiding of the warehouse- 
men’s insurance would be small as com- 
pared to the amount of loss sustained.” 
As Seen From New Jersey 

In discussing the warehouse situation 
from the New Jersey standpoint, a man 
closely in touch with the Schedule Rat- 
ing Office of New Jersey said this week 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“There are several classes of ware- 
houses, but the present agitation, as a 
result of the Jane street warehouse fire, 
deals only with listed storage ware- 
houses, or we might say a restricted or 
stipulated warehouse, which, viewed 
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from an underwriting and rating stand- 
point, is the best of warehouse risks 
because it contemplates good building 
construction and the storage of only 
those articles which have the lowest 
ignitibility and combustibility factors 
and which, in the event of fire, would 
not cause serious damage to other 
stocks by contamination when water 
used as an extinguishing agent might 
act as the carrier, 

“In order for a warehouse to be 
listed or be rated as a stipulated ware- 
house it is necessary first for it to com- 
ply with certain requirements as to 
construction and protection. Second, 
for the warehouseman to sign an agree- 
ment known as a Stipulation, wherein 
he agrees to observe due diligence by 
inquiry and investigation, to exclude all 
merchandise of a certain nature from 
his warehouse; and the merchandise is 
specified in the stipulation or agree- 
ment. It is attempted in this stipula- 
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Reserve’  Reinsur- 
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tion to exclude all drugs and chemicals 
of a poisonous or noxious character, or 
articles of an explosive nature, which 
are harmless when segregated and 
properly handled, but dangerous when 
in combination with organic substance. 
It is apparently not attempted to ex- 


clude all chemicals, for there are 
numerous chemicals, or materials and 
commodities classed as chemicals, 


which would not be dangerous in a 
warehouse either from an _ ignitibility, 
combustibility or damageability view- 
point. However, it is probably an op- 
portune time for a careful review of 
the stipulation or agreement which the 
rating office requires warehousemen to 
sign, and a caretul review of the Alpha- 
betical List by competent underwriters 
and chemists, in order that there may 
be no loophole which would permit the 
warehousemen to store commodities 
which should not be permitted and 
which are not contemplated by under- 
writers and rate makers in this class of 
risk, 

P ; Low Rated Class 

It might be remembered that ware- 
houses are one of the lowest rated 
classes of risk, and therefore every 
known possible chance of fire must be 
eliminated. As a matter of fact, this is 
just as necessary to the warehousemen 
as to the insurance company, for if they 
permit hazardous materials in their 
warehouse and serious losses result 
there must be an increase in their in- 
surance rates.” 

SWAPPING IS NOT STEALING 

Automobile loss departments are face 
to face with another trick for manu- 
facturing fake losses to obtain insur- 
ance money. This is the polite scheme 
of swapping automobiles, preferably 
Fords, the “swappers” then each re- 
porting to his insurer that his car has 
been stolen. The scheme is naive if 
not practical. As a give-away in one 
case this week the insured reporting 
the loss was asked who’s machine he 
was operating? He denied knowledge 
of the owner, saying merely that the 
car had been left in place of the one 
stolen from him. Detectives traced 
the “stolen” car to the owner of the 
other automobile, a person of like na- 
tionality and religion giving support to 
the theory that both victims of thefts 
were acquaintances. This case un- 
earthed several others, which will prob- 
ably put an end to the comical proposi- 
tion for acquiring easy money. 





PHILADELPHIA APPOINTMENTS 

Commissions have been issued to 
Philadelphia agencies as follows: Co- 
lumbian National Fire to Shubert & 
Hicks; Liberty Fire of St. Louis to 
John C. Allen, Jr.; Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
to Robert M. Coyle & Co.; Atwood Fire 
to Walter J. Devine & Co., Inc.; West- 
ern Grain Dealers’ Mutual Fire to James 
T. Haviland; Northern of New York to 
Hoskins & Howell Company; National 
Union Fire to Ridge & McNeill. The 


Fidelity-Phenix has withdrawn from 
the office of Hare & Chase. 
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May Try to Reduce 
Full Collision Rates 


SOME AGITATION FOR CUTS 





Stated That High Rates Warrant 
Slice and Will Attract More 
Good Business 





In automobile circles it is rumored 
that at the meeting of the Rates Com- 
mittee of the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference early next 
month and at the semi-annual meeting 
two or three weeks afterwards the 
question of effecting a reduction in col- 
lision rates will be brought forward 


for serious consideration. Severai 
automobile underwriters have told The 
Eastern Underwriter that in their 


opinion the action taken by the Western 
Conference in granting a 15% reduction 


in the Chicago territory should be 
emulated in other sections of the 
country. 


High collision rates, it is said, have 
had the effect of driving away thousands 
of dollars of good premiums, whi'e the 
risks written at the present level are 
now yielding a good margin of profit. 
To obtain a still greater volume of 
profit in the aggregate but a smaller 
amount on each individual machine the 
advocate of rate changes is finding sup- 
port in several offices. 

Notwithstanding the immense dis- 
crepancy between full coverage and 
$50 and $100 deductible rates many an 
assured seeks fu’l protection, will take 
it if within his financial power to do 
so, and if not, forego collision insur- 
ance altogether. To induce this type 
of automobile owner to buy collision 
protection. together with the alleged 
belief that collision rates warrant a 
reduction, the suggestion for a amend- 
ment downward: will be sponsored by 
a certain group at the forthcoming 
meeting of the National Conference. 

Theft rates, on the contrary, are 
genera ly declared to be_ insufficient, 
but sentiment is such that the auto- 
mobile-owning public will not stand 
any further rate boosts. It is therefore 
predicted that chances are that no rate 
alterations will be made, the present 
schedules being alowed to remain. One 
source of premium income should bal- 
ance the deficiency in the other. 


VIRGINIA AGENTS MEET 
(Continued from page 13) 
National Association seriously consider 
the advisability of having some repre- 
sentative of the stock companies, who 
is competent to combat the arguments 
of the mutuals, so far as this can be 
done, exp aining the stock companies 
experience and loss ratio on their par- 
ticular class of business, giving instruc- 
tions as to how the loss ratio be re- 
duced. and thus lower the rate, and 
such other information as deemed ad- 
visable, attend these various state and 
national conventions, for the purpose 
of presenting the claims of the stock 

companies.’ ” 

In speaking about agencies Mr. 
Goodwyn pointed out that it was 
in Richmond, at the mid-year confer- 
ence on March 18, 1920, that the Na- 
tional Association first went on record 
as opposing a further extension of bank 
agencies. Soon after assuming office 
as president the question arose as to 
what constituted a bank agency. It 
was ascertained that this question had 
never been definitely decided, certainly 
not as far as Virginia was concerned. 
He then immediately requested the 
chairman of the executive committee 
to call a meeting of that committee 
for the purpose of defining a bank 
agency. The folowing resolution was 
the result of that meeting: 

“Resolved; We would consider the 
following to be a bank agency within 
the meaning of the resolution passed 
by the state and national associations 
Opposing a further extension of bank 
agencies, viz.: Any individual, co- 
Partnership, or corporation. conducting 
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their trips accordingly. 


So the local agent who is selling Tourists 


Baggage Insurance should 


conversation in many quarters. 


A Tourist Baggage policy in The Frank- 
lin Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
gives the policyholder the protection of one 
of America’s finest old stock companies. 





Many tourists prefer the moder- 
ate early autumn months and plan 


continue 
efforts through the weeks of early fall 
when vacations are still the main topic of 


his 
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an insurance agency, owned wholly or 
in part by any executive officer or em- 
ploye of any bank or trust company.” 
Mechanic’s Breakdown Insurance 
Following the reports of the secre- 
tary and treasurer, by F. S. Blanton 
of Farmvilte, Va., and of the executive 
committee by C. P. Walford, Jr., the 


chairman, of Richmond, a_ technical 
paper on “Mechanic’s Breakdown In- 


surance” was read by Charles P. Hol- 
den of Alexandria, vice-president of 
the association. During his report Mr. 
Walford offered a plan for a joint meet- 
ing of the Virginia, North Carolina 
and Virginia associations. 

Then followed addresses by R. C. 
Patterson of Atlanta, Ga., secretary of 
the Automobile Underwriters Confer- 
ence on “Automobile Underwriters De- 
tective Bureau.” The former urged 
stringent laws against automobile 
thieves. “Banks as insurance Agents” 
was discussed by David A. Lyon, Jr., 
of Moyer Lyon, Petersburg, who em- 
phasized the fact that banker against 
agent competition was very hard to 
meet, so hard indeed, that it had driven 
three of the four independent agents of 
the town out of business. 

Speaking upon “100 Per Cent Insur- 
ance Efficiency,” T. Alfred Fleming of 
New York, Conservation Supervisor of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. said that it was the ability to 
serve. He declared that all business 
was based on credit and that credit 
is established in ability to cover by 
insurance. Every agent should study 
the needs of his fellows, know his 
business, and be able to register 100 
per cent in applying it to the uses of 
mankind. 

May Take Virginia Out of S. E. U. A. 

Colonel Joseph Button, Insurance 
Commissioner of Virginia, said that the 
agent being the contact of the business 
with the public should be loyal to both 
sides, and that he should devote his 
entire time to the business. He also 
said that he intended to use his best 
efforts to have lower rates in Virginia 
by seeking to charge its membership 
to some bureau that did not have to 
average up on heavy loss ratios. The 
low loss rate record of the state entitled 
it to less rates than it now had as 
a part of the Southeastern Underwrit- 
ers Association and he said that he pro- 
posed to have Virginia added to either 
the middle department or that the Vir- 
ginia Inspection and Rating Bureau 
should be made a separate organization 
supervised by executives handling 
fields similar to those in Virginia. 

The reports of the legislative com- 
mittee, of the conservation committee, 
and the membership committee were 
made respectively by George W. War- 
ren of Richmond, W. R. Howard of 
Norfolk. and Major G. M. Alexandria 
of Lynchburg, respectively. 

Resolutions and New Officers 

The resolutions recommended by 
President Goodwyn in his address and 
one including to membership casualty 
and surety agents in the organization 
as well as fire were adopted by the 
resolutions committee. 

Colonel 


Goodwyn wes_ re-elected 
president, and so was F. §S. Blanton 
as secretary and treasurer. Charles 


F. Holden remains as vice-president 
while Lieutenant Governor J. E. West 
was also elected vice-president. 





R. J. RICE WITH THE ROYAL 

Richard J. Rice, Jr., formerly head 
of the automobile department of the 
America Fore group, has gained a con- 
nection with the automobile depart- 
ment of the Royal at the New York 
office. He will supervise the agency 
business and the management of the 
office affairs of the department, while 
W. L. Bode will have charge of the 
separate local department, now recog- 
nized by Superintendent Frederick A. 
Harley because of the acquisition of 
Mr. Rice. Mr. Rice enjoys an excel- 
lent reputation along William Street 
as an automobile underwriter of ability 
and is popular personally. 
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Great Newspapers Say They H¢ 


Publishers Tell The Eastern Underwriter That Their Columns Are Oper 


= To News, Insurance or Otherwise, Without Discrimination or Favoritisn 
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Auto Underwriters 
Expect Some Profit 


DOWN 





LOSSES BEING HELD 





Concensus of Local Opinion That If 
Season’s Hazards Aren’t Exces- 
sive Profits Will Appear 





No season is without its special 
hazards in the automobile underwriting 


game so that neither summer nor 
winter can be called off months for 
losses. Even though most underwriters 


in this city believe the business fromm 
the loss viewpoint has improved con- 
siderably since last winter, nevertheless 
they are reluctant to prophesy a good 
underwriting return this year until the 
last month has passed into history. In 
good old summertime the exposure 
hazards for collision, liability and 
property damage risks are greatest be- 
cause of the large number of machines 
constantly on the road. With the a:- 
rival of winter’s cold weather and 
blanket of snow owners’ minds quickly 
turn to thoughts of storing cars until 
spring or of disposing of them at sec- 
ond hand prices. As is well known 
insurance companies constitute some 
of the best “buyers” of unwanted auto- 
mobi es. The theft hazard, either 
actual or stimulated by irresponsible 
owners, comes then to the forefront. 

In strict and pleasing contrast to the 
type of automobile information general- 
ly handed out last year to newspaper 
reporters, underwriters and department 
managers think they see a semblance 
of profit attached to this year’s business 
if no unexpected flood of losses de- 
scends upon them in the remaining 
four months of 1922. Conservative un- 
derwriting. which has characterized 
the automobile market for the most 
part this year, is yielding fruit in the 
shape of a slight margin of profit to 
date; that is as near as anyone can 
calculate a profit at this early date. 

Unhampered by the same volume of 
mutual and reciprocal competition that 
harass Western underwriters, Eastern 
offices have satisfactorily shaped their 
underwriting this year to conform with 
new rates and underwriting rules, 
something which has culminated in a 
minimum of unrest and distrust of the 
value of those changes. Rules and 
rates are amended with such lightning- 
like frequency in the middle-West that 
the same small degree of cheerfu'ness 
that is increasingly manifest here, is 
missing there. Nineteen twenty-two 
will never be marked as a bumper 
season for automobile underwriters, 
but in the language of crop report ex- 
perts, the year’s production of profits 
will not be entirely nil as was true 
when 1921 closed. 





N. J. FIREMEN’S RELIEF TEST 





Insurance Department Still Has $68,000 
Which May be Converted Into 
a Trust Fund 





Under the New Jersey laws as 


amended at the last session of the 
Legis'ature the 2% tax on fire insur- 


ance premiums is controlled by the 
State Firemen’s Relief Association. All 
of the collections were formerly made 
by the Insurance Department and the 
fund distributed each year pro rata 
among the local firemen’s relief asso- 
ciations. 

Now where there are such associa- 
tions the tax on the premiums written 
in the territory covered by each asso- 
ciation goes directly to it. The Insur- 
ance Department collects the tax in lo- 
calities having no such organizations 
and tota's about $68,000. In compli- 
ance with a requisition made by the 
State Association a distribution exceed- 
ing $50.000 has just been made in sums 
of $150 to each of the 346 associations 
in New Jersey, leaving still in charge 
of the Insurance Department over 


$36,000, which may be converted into a 
trust fund, 


ARTICLE ON HARTFORD’S ADS 





“Printers’ Ink’ Describes That Com- 
pany’s Co-operative Campaign 
Called New Departure 





In the issue of August 17 of “Print- 
ers’ Ink,” a well known weekly pub- 
lication devoted to advertsing, appears 
an artic!e on “Showing The Fire Insur- 
ance Agent How To Advertise.” based 
upon the Hartford Fire’s advertising 
campaign. 

The article says in part: ‘“Co-opera- 
tive advertising on the part of fire in- 
surance agents is a new departure. 
This campaign, for which agents of 
competing companies are paying, makes 
no mention of any particular fire in- 
surance company. and yet one com- 
pany, the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, conceived the plan, wrote and 
illustrated the copy and furnished the 
electrotypes necessary. 

“The campaign consists of a series 
of twelve advertisements. An unusual 
illustration treatment characterizes 
each advertisement. The copy explains 
the fire insurance agent and fire in- 
surance. One advertisement, for ex- 
ample, tells the part that a local agent 
plays in the business life of his com- 
munity, and explains how essential 
such an agency is to the prosperity of 
each individual or institution owning 
property that is in need of insurance 
protection. Another advertisement 
shows the important part played by in- 
surance companies in making good the 
losses sustained in great conflagrations 
that have swept American cities. A 
third advertisement points out the value 
of fire prevention efforts; and the huge 
annual loss caused by carelessness. 
There is a special! advertisement that 
urges property owners to consult their 
insurance agent as they would their 
doctor or lawyer—to take advantage 
of his professional experience, and to 
accept his advice in all matters deal- 
ing with insurance. In several other 
advertisements much emphasis is 
placed upon the value of insuring not 
only one’s home, but also household 
goods, automobiles, and garages.” 


NORTHERN TAKES SPACE 





Will Be An Exhibitor At Fire Preven- 
tion Show; Sanborn Map Also; 
Labels To Be Played Up 





Plans for the First National Fire 
Prevention Exhibit at the Twenty-sec- 
ond Regiment Armory during the first 
week of October. are forging ahead. 
A. E. MacKinnon, general manager and 
chairman of the exposition committee, 
says that about ‘fifteen contracts have 
been let for space. including concerns 
manufacturing fire prevention appa- 
ratus. He is not ready yet to announce 
names of exhibitors. 

Among the insurance companies who 
will exhibit is the Northern Assurance. 
The Sanborn Map Co. has taken space, 
as has the American District Telegraph 
Company. 

A new feature will be a special sec- 


tion set aside for manufacturers of 
articles whose labels have national 
reputation. The slogan of the exposi- 


tion will be “Sell the Label.” Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon thinks the idea of playing up 
their slogans, trade names, ete., will 
mi to the insurance companies as 
well. 
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INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANOH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PAOIFIO DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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“A Burned Building Does 
Not Pay Rent”— 


Every property owner knows that 
fact. But a consistent canvass of 
your clients will show that few 
know you can furnish RENT AND 
RENTAL VALUE INSURANCE to 
indemnify such losses. 


Rent and Rental Value Insurance 
sells “at sight” when properly pre- 
sented. It can be sold to property 
owners whether their buildings are 
leased to others or occupied by 
themselves. 


Many new leases and renewals will 
be made during September. Are 
you ready to take advantage of 
these opportunities to sell Rent and 
Rental Value Insurance. 





Do Not Let Your Client 
Go Unprotected. 


We are prepared to render complete 
service to our representatives in 
this line as in all other lines of fire 
and windstorm insurance, 





New York Underwriters Agency 


A. & J. H. STODDART 
100 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Established 1864 


Pacific Coast Department 
F. M. Branch, Manager 
339-341 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Brokers Endorse 
Stock Insurance 


GIVE STATEMENT OF POLICY 








Caution Against Insuring Where Fi- 
nancial Stability and Adequate 
Facilities Are Lacking 





The responsibility of brokers to give 
their clients sound insurance is dis- 
cussed by B. F. Brisac, chairman of tne 
board of governors of the Insurance 
Brokers Exchange of San Francisco. 

For a long time past, progressive 
brokers have been looking forward to 
the day when treaties similar to that 


now in effect between the Brokers Ex- 
change and the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific would be entered 
into with the Casualty Underwriters 
Board of California, the Pacific Coast 
Automobile Underwriters Conference, 
the Surety Underwriters Association of 
California, and perhaps some of the 
other local associations of underwriters. 


Resolutions 


At a recent conference of brokers 
having the situation at heart, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were considered, and 
will be presented at the next meeting 
of the board of governors: 


Whereas, members of the Insurance Brokers 
Exchange now recognize that the interests of 
their clients are best served by placing the 
fire insurance of said clients in companies 
members of the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific, with its unrivaled facilities for 
determining and measuring fire hazards and its 
activity in fire prevention work and in the 
conservation of life and property; and 

Whereas, some members of the exchange 
make a practice of placing their casualty busi- 
ness in mutuals, reciprocals and non-board 
stock companies, many of which lack financial 
stability and adequate facilities for giving ser- 
vice to the insuring public; anc 

Whereas, members of this exchange cannot 
consistently advocate and sell board fire insur- 
ance policies while at the same time giving 
encouragement and substantial support to cas- 


ualty a reciprocals and non-boarders; 
therefore, be 

Resolved, That the Board of Governors of the 
Insurance Brokers Exchange hereby subscribes 
to the cause of board stock company insurance 
in all its branches and proposes that it shall 
be the settled policy of the Insurance Brokers 
Exchange and of its members hereafter to give 
all possible aid and encouragement to the vari- 
ous organizations of stock companies doing 
business in this field on a board basis, to assist 
said organizations in closing up their ranks and 
erfecting their machinery, that the public may 
c better served and that closer relations and 
better working agreements between said com- 
pany organizations and the Insurance Brokers 
Exchange may be brought about as soon as 
possible; and_be it further 

Resolved, That in pursuance of this policy, 
the Board of Governors urges the members 
of the exchange to give their active and un- 
qualified support to companies members of the 
various casualty, automobile, surety, and other 
board stock organizations operating in this freld. 


Need of Sound Insurance 


In discussing the reed of sound insur- 
ance the “Insurance Brokers Bulletin” 
of San Francisco says: 

“The Bulletin’ has in mind the case 
of a central California agent of a stock 
board casualty company who submitted 
to his San Francisco office a policy 
written by a member of this exchange. 
The premium of the board company for 
full coverage was $260. The premium 
on the policy written by the San Fran- 
cisco broker was $68, which included 
not only full coverage but, in addition, 
an accident policy for $5,000. This pol- 
icy was written in a small stock com- 
pany whose office is in Nebraska. Its 
official statement shows that at the end 
of 1920 it had capital stock of $200,000, 
net surplus of $13,000 and premium in- 
come of $485,000. Now see what hap- 
pened during the ensuing year. At the 
end of 1921 the capital stock had been 
reduced to $150,000, its net surplus was 
$57,000, and the premium income $997,- 
000, In other words, $50,000 of its capi- 
tal stock had been transferred to sur- 
plus which, otherwise, would have been 
only $7,000 with a premium income of 
practically a million. It does not re- 
quire much knowledge of insurance to 
appreciate the fact that on the face of 
its sworn statements this company is 





























COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 


The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 
sign of good insurance 


T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 

















LANSING, MICHIGAN 





insolvent and practically bankrupt and 
that its contracts of insurance are of 
but slight, if any, value. It is a dis- 
grace to the Brokers Exchange that it 
has among its members anyone so lack- 
ing in knowledge of the business, or 
so unhampered by principle or con- 
scientious scruples, as to write a policy 
in a company of this kind. 

“Another broker, several months ago, 
placed one of his automobile clients in 
a reciprocal. Just before the expiration 
of the policy the assured had a bad 
accident. After some negotiation the 
injured person offered to settle for 
$7,000. His reciprocal policy covered 
up to $10,000. He went to the attorney- 
in-fact of the reciprocal and submitted 
the offer. The imperial potentate of 
the reciprocal said, ‘No, we won’t put 
$7,000 into this case. We are willing 
to pay $5,000 and if you want to put in 
$2,000 we will dispose of the matter.’ 
The assured had a contract which he 





thought protected him up to $10,000 and 
he refused to contribute anything. The 
injured person started suit for $25,000. 
It he gets a verdict for $15,000 or $20,000 
the assured will have to pay everything 
over and above $10,000. If he were 
dealing with a responsible stock com- 
pany the assured would have a perfectly 
plain cause of action against the insur- 
ance carrier for any amount that he is 
compelled to pay, the insurance carrier 
having refused a proffered settlement 
within the limits of the policy. But get 
this point! The assured has signed a 
power of attorney giving the attorney- 
in-fact authority to do anything and 
everything necessary or requisite in 
connection with the settlement of claims 
under the policy. The hands of the 
assured are tied. He is estopped from 
bringing action against his own agent. 
He is stuck for everything over $10,000, 
and the broker who handled the busi- 
ness is responsible for this condition.” 
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“The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” 
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TOURIST FLOATER 
POSTAL INSURANCE 


The Company with the ‘‘L. & L. & G.’’ Service. 
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An Attack on PYRENE 
that ended in a 


= Great 
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New York City officials accused Pyrene of suffocating passengers 
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| WORKLIKEAPUME TT in a recent fire in the subway. As a result, many false and mislead- SS 
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| mann ing statements appeared in newspapers all over the world. SS 

| pages = 

e _s ict of the New York State Transi = 
== tw) The Verdict of the New York State Transit = 
=S= ates —— 
— e e ———— 
— y / Commission, supported by Experts of The = 
== a SS 
= U. S. Bureau of Mines: — 
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‘ | == 

“Our study of the results of the use ous gas was generated through the | —= 

of Pyrene in this instance conclu- application of Pyrene. | =—— 

a sively shows that its use was in no d —— 

= way dangerous or even discommod A thorough search for a suitable ss 

= | ing. substitute for Pyrene as a fire extin- —— 

= ; guisher in similar circumstances has = 

= _ Smoke and fumes generated by the vet disclosed none as good or better. =— 

= fire were principally from burning — 
= insulation, paint and other organic The use of sand or powder as fire — 
= matter. extinguishers is impracticable as all == 
= -_ ‘ , the electrical equipment is either [== 

= The vapors and fumes from the : : = 
= , ' hung on a vertical wall, underneath —— 
= Pyrene were so diluted due to the ae pins = 
= Sele : the car floor, or from the ceiling. — 

= ventilation or draughts about the fire aus ; =— 

= Hey While they might break an are they = 

as to be negligible. —— 
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| would not extinguish a fire in such 
| There is no evidence that poison- locations.” 


Thus it has again been demonstrated that Pyrene is the only 
universal extinguisher for use in the home, automobile, garage, 
motor boat, factory, railroad, and particularly on electrical, oil 
and gasoline fires. 








PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| 520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
| CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sees One Way to Stop 
Leak in Expenses 


TOO MANY POLICIES PRINTED 


Plan Suggested to Substitute Certifi- 
cates for Policies, as Latter Are 
Available for Inspection 
By H. 

In these days of much discussed at- 
tempts at restriction in expenses on 
the part of companies it occured to me 
to mention the germ of an idea, per- 
haps visionary, but, nevertheless, that 
could be reviewed with some good re- 

sults, namely: 

One of the largest items of expense 
in supplies furnished to agents are our 
policy blanks. Could not something be 
done to simplify our method of handing 
a full policy to our assured, of course, 
with the approval of the Insurance De- 
partment? 

The Standard Policy is filed with the 
Insurance Departments and accessible 
to the public for inspection and every 
agent could have enough sample copies 
which could be furnished to those as- 
sured demanding it. With this as a 
basis the assured need only be fur- 
nished with a certificate, somewhat like 
the owners’ certificate blank used large- 
ly today when the policy itself has been 
sent to a mortgagee, or a certificate 
like the companies use in re-insuring 
each other, which could be made adapt- 
able. Forms, endorsements, riders, etc., 
could be pasted or attached to this cer- 
tificate; or, another method would be 
to revive the former system of issuing 
“renewal receipts,” a custom in vogue 
until about fifteen years ago, but now 
generally abandoned by stock compan- 
ies in the United States, although still 
in general use in Canada and some 
other countries. 

The objection to the certificate sys- 
tem on the part of some with whom I 
have discussed the matter is that the 
assured would have no contract to guide 
him, and that in case of fire it might 
be held that not knowing the conditions 
of the contract he could not be held 
responsible if some had been voided, 
and that in event of loss he would not 
know how to proceed. 

But what percentage of the assured 
reads the policy today, either before or 
after a fire? Very few. This objection 
could be overcome if the state sanc- 
tioned a clause in the certificate stating 
that the assured, in accepting the cer- 
tificate, fully understood that the Stand. 
ard Policy itself upon which the certifi- 
cate is based is open to his inspection 
at any time at the offices of agent, com- 
pany or insurance department. 

Open policy certificates already carry 
out this plan. Why not extend the 
idea? 

I think, moreover, as a matter of 
psychology, that the assured, because 
he received merely a certificate would 
have his curiosity stimulated to a point 
where he would examine the policy 
when accepting the certificate and ii 
would result in a more general reading 
of the contract by the public which 
would be beneficial all around. 


SPECIAL RADIO POLICY 
Not Considered Feasible, as Present 
Coverage in Household Furni- 
ture Is Satisfactory 

The Suggestion of “taking radio out 
of fire insurance” and of having special 
insurance forms prepared so as to 
cover radio insurance exclusively, is 
not considered feasible by the majority 
ot fire insurance agents and under- 
writers. Officials of fire insurance com- 
panies interviewed by a representative 
of The Eastern Underwriters this week 
Pointed out that radio outfits and ap- 
Paratus are in their opinion satisfac- 
torily covered by policies upon house- 
hold goods. 

One of the best known authorities 
upon fire insurance policies in the city 
expressed the opinion that some com- 





panies might not turn down a special 
insurance po icy upon a radio set if an 
assured so requested it, but in this case 
a special clause would be written into 
the general contract, stating the amount 


high rate. “A special rate on a radio 

set,” he said, “would have to be made 110 WILLIAM STREET 
in this instance, as there are two dis- 
tinct dangerous hazards connected with 


a radio outfit—that of fire itself and United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
also of lightning. It thus could not Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


come under the usual rate of insurance 


now carried on household effects. I Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D.C. Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


question if any company would care to New York State Fire Insurance Co., 
specialize in this business and probably Albany, N. Y. 
would not care to undertake to write a 


special policy unless it w4s already of United States Lloyds, Inc., N. Y. 


an assured. I am sure that my own 
company would not. The plan would 


only be feasible if a high rate of insur- F. M. GUND, Mer. Western Dept. H. JUNKER, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


ance were attached to radio.” 

A few requests have been made from 
owners of expensive radio cabinets, 
desk sets, indoor antenna, ete., to have 
special insurance covering them, but in 
these cases agents suggest that the as- 


Freeport, ISlinois 
HINES BROS., Managers, Texas 


CRUM & FORSTER 


of the insurance and fixing a special GENERAL AGENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 


Guaranty Fire Assurance Corp., 
New York 


San Francisco, California 


Department, McKinney, Texas 





sured should take out additional insur: 











ance to cover. 
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FP. @, MARTIN MADE A PARTNER ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 





Frank & DuBois Announce Promotion 
As Reward for Excellent Under- 


OF AMERICA 





writing Services FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 


ae OF NEW 


Frank & DuBois announce that Frank 
B. Martin has been admitted as a gen- 
eral partner in the firm, in recognition 
of his services as assistant to Ernest 


YORK 





AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


B. Boyd in the underwriting department CORPORATION 
of their business. Mr. Martin will re- OF NEW YORK 


tain the position of assistant manager 
ot the Yorkshire & London & Provin- 





cial Insurance Companies, for which the UNION RESERVE INSURANCE Co. 


firm are U. S. managers, with Mr. Boyd 


as underwriting manager. OF NEW YORK 


The firm now consists of George S. 





Frank, Ernest B. Boyd, Floyd R. DuBois, 
Wace Sateen a ee °R REINSURANCE 




















Martin. 
ocninrensntintoce HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

FIRE PREVENTION IN 387 B. C. 

Walford, the eminent insurance his- 4 
torian, records that when Rome was re- 
built in B. C. 387 every citizen was re- ‘ Fire, Marine, Windstorm, 
quired to keep in his house “a machine 
for extinguishing fire,” and adds that it Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
has been deemed reasonable to suppose Swmrance 4 age, Riot and Explosion In- 
they were syringes, and there seems of Watertown. 1.4. surance. 
grounds for believing that the syringes W. P. PHILLIPS, 1506 East 17th St., Brooklyn, Executive Special A nt, 
were generally regulated by the size WYO SUBURBAN 
of the buildings in which they were to eae J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special a Agent NEW JERSEY 
be used. It may be imagined that fire BUELL, Troy, N. Y., General Agent..........ssssecsceeeees NEW YORE STATE 
insurance companies and fire brigades E I, PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent............... NEW YORK STATE 
would not be ai all adverse to seeing -y © ee Special MES cccovdudundicesatuddnnhdudenenigutdcnns HESTER, N. Y. 


something of the same nature enjoined 


MORREL 
aa =e GEORGE SHAW. 116 Milk St., Boston, General 
at the present day.—Tennessee Fire 


ROC 
L, 205 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Special Agent...... MIDDLE DEPT 
fe NEW ENGLAND 





Prevention Bulletin. 











BOLD THEFT OF SILK TRUCK : . 
Shadows of Jesse James and his out- Sobrinos de Ezquiaga 


laws flung themselves across one of Established 1821 

New York’s downtown streets last week GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
when a band of thieves in an automo- Offer Facilities for Writing Large Lines 
bile drove boldly up to the driver of a in the Islands of 

motor truck hauling a valuable ship- Porto Rico and Santo-Domingo 


ment of silk, forced him to abandon his ‘ 
machine and enter the other car and be First-Class Companies 
driven away out into the Bronx, where FIRE, MARINE, TORNADO, EARTH- 
he was thrown from the kidnappers’ | QUAKE, AUTOMOBILE, TOURIST 


‘ . A 
machine. Meanwhile confederates had USE Sa pecurancr’ 

















made away with the motor tru.k and Principal Office: 

its contents. One of the leading marine SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 
offices is now co-operating with the SALV4 LSAMOI SHIOIIOd LSad 
police in attempting to trace the stolen 17 Allen Street 

goods. $ 





WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CoO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Explosion—Riots, 
Civil Commotions, and Strikes 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


January 1, 1922 
MMAR cn discignraaaeccianeanadde « $4,835,545.26 
Surplus in United States...... 1,599,555.35 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1921, in- 
QIMRIEG ~ vnccatsntdssectsenninana $50,129,109.21 
W. B. MEIKLE, President 











Nation- Wide 
307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., 


Established 1886—HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


Fire—Casualty— Automobile Insurance 
acilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


Inc. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ADEQUATE CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. a ee 
FACILITIES LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET ————_ PA. ALL LINES 
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Offer 48,000 Shares 
Of Rossia; $95 Par 


BANKING HOUSE AD PRINTED 


In Eighteen Years Underwriting Oper- 
ations Showed Net Profit of 
$1,514,774 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Hitt, Far- 
well & Park. the banking houses which 
bought the Rossia Insurance Company 
of America, are offering to the general 
public 48,000 shares of capital stock in 
the company. The authorized capital is 
$2,500,000. There will be presently is- 
sued and outstanding 48,000 shares at a 
part value of $25. The advertisement 
says: 

We summarize as follows from a let- 
ter addressed to us bv Mr. Carl F. 
Sturhahn, president of the company, a 
copy of which may be had on applica- 
tion: 

Business 

Rossia Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica succeeded in 1919 to the business of 
United States Branch of Insurance Com- 
pany Rossia of Petrograd, which was 
established in 1904. It is the largest 
and strongest domestic insurance com- 
pany in the United States writing ex- 
clusively fire and marine reinsurance. 
The company has reinsurance contracts 
with the leading direct-writing insur- 
ance companies, which gives it the wid- 
est geographic distribution of risk. 

Earnings 

In the eighteen years ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, which included the years 
of the Baltimore and San Francisco con- 
flagrations, the underwriting operations 
of the company, and the predecessor, 
showed a total net profit of $1.514,774. 
In the same period the income from its 
investments, which now have a value 
in excess of $8,500,000, totaled $4,167,- 
562. For the five years ended December 
31, 1921, investment income alone has 
averaged $444,837 per year, and total 
income from underwriting and invest- 
ments has averaged $593,448. Divi- 
dends of $6 per share on the stock, 
which is the initial annual rate contem- 
plated, will require $288,000 per annum. 

Asset Values 

The capital, surplus and reserve funds 
are invested principally in the highest 
grade bonds. As of June 30, 1922, total 
assets were $9,544.023. On that date 
the total capital and surplus was $3,379.- 
828. in addition to which there was an 
estimated value in the premium re- 
serve.*accruing to the stockholders, of 
33 1-3% of the premium reserve, or 
$1,520.000. These figures indicate a 
total liquidating value of $4,899,000 or 
more than $102 per share. 

Management 

The company and its predecessor 
have been continuously under the man- 
agement of Mr. C. F. Sturhahn since the 
business was started in 1904. Mr. Stur- 
hahn and all of the officers of the com- 
pany will continue in the management 
without change. The company occupies 
its own office building in Hartford, 
Conn., which was designed and built in 
1913 for its exclusive occupancy. 

This stock (or banker’s shares) is 
offered for subscription, subject to 
allotment. when, as and if issued and 
received by us. Pending the receipt of 
same interim certificates will be issued. 


INADEQUATE PROTECTION 





‘National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Inspecting Different Cities Find 
Dangerous Conditions 





Considerable danger of serious group 
fires exist in a number of cities of the 
United States has been discovered as a 
result of the nation-wide investigation 
into fire hazard conditions now being 
made by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

In Pasadena, Cal., engineers of the 
National Board have ascertained that 
serious group or block fires are possible 
in many parts of the mercantile district 
of the city on account of the lack of 
fire restive features in the buildings 
and lack of water supply. “The streets 


are of fair width,” they say, “the fire 
department is efficient, well equipped 
and fairly strong, high winds are in- 
frequent, and valuable outside aid is 
available and fires should be prevented 
from extending beyond the block of 
origin. Serious local fires are probable 
in the industrial district, but should be 
confined to individaul buildings or 
small groups. as most of the plants are 
isolated. The residential districts pre- 
sent the usual flying-brand hazard inci- 
dent to shingle roofs.” 


Fire fighting facilities in the city of 
Cicero, Ill., the National Board has dis- 
covered are inadequate but only under 
the most adverse conditions. In the 
mercantile sections of the city the con- 
struction of the houses is largely of 
joisted brick. There are many expo- 
sures with little protection. In the 
manufacturing part private protection 
is good and the buildings are fairly 
well separated. There is little danger 


of flying brand hazard in the residential 
districts except in the southeastern sec- 
tion where shingle roofs are numerous. 





INVESTIGATE “ENERGINE” 


Members of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association in Providence and else- 
where report finding for sale in depart- 
ment and drug stores a cleansing fluid 
principally high test gasoline. It comes 
in a tin can with screw top. It is called 
“Energine.” Investigation indicates that 
it is marketed by the Cummer Products 
Company, 2150 West Fifteenth street, 
Cleveland, O., and rather widely dis- 
tributed, a half carload being billed 
to Chicago the day of our’ inquiry. 
There seem to be no state laws prohibit- 
ing the manufacture of gasoline mix- 
tures of this sort. Safety departments 
of cities may, however, prohibit its stor- 
age and sale in department stores. It 
is probable the distributors might be 
made liable for deaths resulting from 


the use of such mixtures. Members are 
urged to investigate and report any 
accidents attributed to the use of 


om 


‘nergine.” 





CUBANS SOUND WARNING 

American concerns owning unclaimed 
goods in Cuban bonded warehouses 
have until August 31 to make applica- 
tion for re-exportation or the goods be- 
come subject to auction sale for cus- 
toms duties and charges by the Collec- 
tor of Customs at Havana. The time 
limit was extended from May 31 to the 
end of this month at the request of 
marine insurance underwriters in order 
that they might check goods still stored 
there as a protection against claims for 
losses. Nearly fifty warehouses are 
filled with shipments, but since the com- 
pletion of the survey almost one hun- 
dred shippers have taken steps to have 
their merchandise removed. Most of 
the shipments lying in the warehouses 
bear evidences of pilfering. 








Mutual. 


‘72 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 
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The “street” of San Francisco was startled 
when it was announced in April, 1892, that 
the Fireman's Fund had purchased the Home 


In local business the Home Mutual had be- 
come an important factor, ranking next to 
the Fireman’s Fund. In December, 1900, re- 
cognizing that the title was a misnomer, as 
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ATLANTIC MARINE DEPARTMENT 
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Adopted by One of the “Old Families” 


The beginning of a nation-wide business 


Rapidly the company’s business was extended 
from the local field of California to cover the 
whole United States, its management being 
placed in the hands of the managers of the 


Fireman’s Fund. 





the company did no mutual business, the cor- 
porate name was changed to the Home Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company. 
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Broker’s Six-Payment 
Premium Proposition 


ADOPTED FOR AUTO 





OWNERS 





Leo H. Waldman, of 3 Cedar Street, 
Also Issuing an Insurance Paper 
For His Clients 





Leo H. Waldman; of 3 Cedar strees, 
a progressive broker, has inaugurated 
for motor vehicle owners what he calls 
the “Six Payment Plan.” 

In brief it provides for the payment 
of insurance premiums at intervals of 
thirty days apart. He gives notes to 
cover. 

The Waldman office is also issuing 
a paper for clients and others, called 
“The Policy-Holder.” It comes out 
once a month, 

The Waldman organization personnel 
is described as follows: 

George W. Schleyer, representing the 
office of Leo H. Waldman in Brooklyn, 
was formerly an underwriter for the 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Co. 

James A. Rafferty, representing this 
office in the Bronx territory, was for- 
merly manager of the claim depart- 
ment of the Union Indemnity Co. 

Cc. L. Hargert, was an underwriter 
for the Globe Indemnity Co., while 
Morris Schaffer, solicitor for the office 
of Leo H. Waldman. has had wide ex- 
perience in this branch of insurance 
work. 


H. P. Kirchner, office manager of the 
insurance specialists’ establishment, 
was for years emp'oyed as an under- 
writer by the London & Lancashire 
Indemnity Co., and in addition, gave 
considerable attention to both maga- 
zine editing and advertising. 





TO DOUBLE CAPITAL 

At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Fidelity,-Phenix the board 
voted to call a special meeting of the 
stockholders to be held October 23, for 
the purpose of increasing the capital 
stock of the company from $2,500,000 
to $5,000,000, stockholders to have the 
right to subscribe to the new stock in 
proportion of one share of new stock 
for each share of present stock held at 
140%. 

A special meeting of stockholders will 
be held October 30, 1922, for the pur- 
pose of reducing the par value of the 
shares of the capital stock of the com- 
pany from $100 each to a par value of 
$25 each, making 200,000 shares of a 
par value of $25 each, to which stock- 
holders of record October 14 are en- 
titled to subscribe at $35 per share for 
four shares of new capital stock (par 
value $25 each) for each one share of 
capital stock of Fidelity-Phenix Fire In- 
surance Company of New York owned 
by such stockholders of record October 
14, 1922. 





The Liverpool & London & Globe, the 
Atlas and the Essex and Suffolk Equit- 
able are now licensed for explosion in- 
surance in Canada. 
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If this country of ours is to be setting the present state of things and 


“saved,” (and it looks to me much as 
though it wasn’t yet going down for the 
third time), I think the job will be 
pulled off by what is known as the 
small town chaps, the men and women 
we are apt to derisively call “Rubes.” 

For the folks who live on the farms 
and in the rural districts are a hard- 
headed, thoughtful and sensible lot of 
citizens, who are not as a rule much 
disturbed or upset by the Bolshevik 
authors and orators or the vapid out- 
pourings of our parlor socialists and 
I. W. W.’s. 

This thought was brought home by 
an incident related to me not long ago 
by Paul Field, who sells investment 
bonds in the smaller New England 
cities for Halsey Stewart & Company 
of New York and Boston. Says Field: 

“T had a client in a Maine town who 
worked as a superintendent in a mill. 
He evidently earned a fair salary and 
as he and his wife were thrifty persons 
they occasionally invested a _ bit of 
money in bonds. 

“One day he asked me what I thought 
of the soundness of some South Ameri- 
can issues which he understood paid a 
pretty good return. I told him they 
were probably good, but that I would 
rather sell him some .electric light 
bonds issued by a company in a nearby 
city. 

“He thought the suggestion over a 
bit, then scratched his head and said: 

“*Well, I guess I’l! take on the elec- 
tric light proposition; you see I don’t 
know much about what’s doing down 
in South America, but I do know that 
it gets dark every night in Maine.’ 

“The old boy didn’t have a college 
education, nor had he enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of travel or experience out- 
side of his own bailiwick, but when it 
came to making important decisions he 
possessed horse sense, which in a pinch 
oftentimes is worth more than either.” 

As I walk about the streets of this 
big city of New York and hear the soap 
box and cart tail agitators hoarsely 
proclaiming the great advantages of up- 


starting to build civilization all over 
again, I often think about this Maine 
man’s philosophy and wonder how long 
it would take such socialistic strategists 
to undermine the so-called “high grass” 
Down Easters’ rock-ribbed reasonings 
and turn him into a disciple of Karl 
Marx, 

I’d say off-hand it would require at 
least five hundred years. 

What’s your estimate? 


Sha nfrage Neaeha_ 
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German Decision On 
Re-Insurance Rights 


OBLIGATION OF  RE-INSURER 


Case of an Ex-Gratia Payment Made 
By Direct Insurer is 
Arbitrated 


The obligation of the reinsurer to 
pay his share in the case of an ex-gratia 
payment made by the direct insurer 
was recently the subject of arbitration 
between two German companies. 

The case was discussed in the cur- 
rent issue of ‘The Marine Underwriter,” 
published in Berlin. 

Unquestionably, the direct insurer 
had made an ex-gratia payment on a 
single transaction that was reinsured 
facultatively and the reinsurer had de- 
clined to participate in the payment, 
arguing that the direct insurer had only 
safeguarded his own interest in making 
the ex-gratia payment. 

The arbitrator decided that the re- 
insurer was liable tc pay his share in 
the loss for the following reasons. 

It has been claimed that the reinsurer 
should not be liable for claims beyond 
the scope of the insurance contract. 

An Example 

As example: 

A sailing ship is insured against total 
loss only. She is stranded. The in- 
sured, who is at the same time skipper, 
making every possible expenditure to 
avert a total loss, and he succeeds. His 
claim for partial compensation of his 
costs is to be declined according to the 
tenor of the policy, because a total loss 
has actually not occurred. The direct 
writing company, however, may make 
an ex-gratia payment in recognition of 
the special circumstances prevailing 
and in consideration of the fact that 
they are indebted to the insured for 
averting a total loss. In considering 
such a case it is not permissible to gen- 
eralize and to object that this would 
lead to the company receiving the pre- 
tiium for total loss only and to their 
actually covering the risk of particular 
average. Naturally the direct under- 
writer will only pay damages for val- 
vage costs in exceptional cases, but 
under such circumstances he must not 
be forsaken by his reinsurers. 

The claim has been made also that 
an insured who has declined taking out 
cover against ieakage, owing to the high 
rate, must only then be compensated 
by the direct insurer for a loss due to 
leakage for account of the reinsurers 
as well, if the latter have agreed to it 

That is not the point. If the direct 
insurer considers it as fair and equita- 
ble to compensate the insured in any 
degree, then this measure of fairness 
must be sufficient for the reinsurers. It 
is conceivable that owing to the hurry 
in which nowadays busines; is frequent- 
ly transacted, 4 policy has been effected 
under the conditions not in any way 
required by the insured; maybe owiag 
to inadvertence on part of his em- 
ployees. Should the direct insurer be 
compelled to cling to the mere letter of 
the policy or is he at liberty to show 
liberality? 

The court of arbitration does not 
hesitate to grant this liberty to the 
direct insurer. For the direct insurer 
to be obliged to ask in such cases be- 
forehand for the consent of all, proba- 
bly very many reinsurers would render 
business enormously difficult for him, 
and it would practically tend to make 
reinsurers refuse to follow him. It must 
be borne in mind that out of a dozen 
or more people who are to be asked, 
there will always be those who will 
declare: “We consent provided all 
others agree,’ and very likely there 
will be one who declines, so that in 
practice the much-desired aim to treat 
all reinsurers alike will be unattainable. 

If the court of arbitration is com- 
pelled, after the foregoing, to reject 
certain principles because of an unbear- 
able restriction on reinsurance busi- 


ness, special attention must, however, 
be drawn to the fact that the greater 
freedom given to the direct insurer im- 
poses upon him the increased moral 
obligation. to safeguard and to consider 
the interest of the reinsurers in every 
respect. 

On the other hand, the reinsurer, from 
a practical point of view, must think 
of keeping his participation in the risk 
of the direct insurer within reasonable 
limits. The reinsurer would not under- 
stand his business, if he were to con- 
tinue relations with a direct insurer 
who does not even run one-tenth of the 
total risk, but who will charge the re- 
insurer with considerable ex-gratia pay- 
ments, for which sound arguments, also 
as far as the reinsurer is concerned, do 
not exist. .The promise on the part of 
the insured to hand over, later on, a 
large volume of business to the direct 
insurer as a compensation for such ex- 
gratia payment, canngt be regarded as 
such argument, unlesg it be given in a 
binding form and unless the direct in- 
surer will reserve a share in such busi- 
ness for the reinsurers. In other words, 
if by an ex-gratia payment the direct 
insurer alone enjoys business advan- 
tages, in which the reinsurer has no 
share at the time or later on, then the 
direct insurer should make this pay- 
ment alone. He should do so, but as 
per the existing treaties and prevailing 
customs he cannot be forced to do so 
For such cases it is very difficult to 
draw the boundary line, because in an 
extensive reinsurance business it may 
be possible that the reinsurer has de- 
rived from other cessions of the direct 
insurer such a profit, that it is only 
fair to request him to assist the under- 
writer in an ex-gratia payment, even 
when compensation for the same does 
not arise from any business connection 
underlying the ex-gratia payment. 

It is of course possible to agree in 
instances where it is the question of a 
share in hull insurances under the lead- 
ership of a company, or of taking over 
facultative insurances. In practice, how- 
ever, it will not be possible to procure 
for them general acknowledgment for 
reinsurance treaties. 





VALENSIS HEAD IMPORTERS 
Succeed Storm and L. Schinasi as 
Chairman of the Board and Presi- 
dent; Other Officers Re-elected 
The Valensi brothers, who have pur- 
chased a large part of the stock of the 
Importers & Exporters that was for- 
merly owned by the late S. Schinasi, 
have gained active control of the com- 
pany’s management. At a meeting of 
the board of directcrs held August 15 
J. Valensi, who had been first vice- 
president, was elected president to suc- 
ceed Leon Schinasi, who resigned to 
become chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. George L. Storm, former chair- 

man, resigned. 

A. Valensi, treasurer, was elected 
first vice-president in addition to his 
other position. M. L. Heide was re- 
elected vice-president, Archibald Whelp- 
ley secretary, and P. A. Cosgrove fire 
secretary. The changes in the com- 
pany’s administration were made be- 
cause of the inability of the former 
president, Leon Schinasi, to devote his 
whole time to insurance. He is head 
of the Schinasi tobacco interests and 
his energies are concentrated mostly on 
that business. The Valensi brothers are 
financiers, while the underwriting man- 
agement of the Importers & Exporters 
is placed in the hands of Jesse Spier, 
Converse D. West, Whelpley and Cos- 
grove, all competent men in their re- 
spective branches of underwriting. 





MUST INSURE IN RUSSIA 

The Soviet Government in Russia has 
decreed, as of April 15, that all goods 
transported by railways must be in- 
sured. The premium is 14% for mer- 
chandise against the risks of fire, de- 
terioration and loss of weight. Nothing 
has yet become known, according to 
well-informed sources, regarding when 
private insurance companies will be 
permitted to start operating. 
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The Doctrine of the 
Family Automobile 











By Edward W. Hope, Professor of Law, University of Illinois 
No. 1 








In spite of the large and constantly 
increasing number of cases involving 
this subject. and the natural interest 
it has for the owners of cars and the 
pedestrian public alike, it cannot be 
said that the law has yet reached a 
firm or very definite conclusion about 
it. In fact, there is a direct conflict 
between two lines of decisions which, 
down to the present moment, shows no 
signs of abating, and the final outcome 
of which it would be difficult to foretell. 

One class of decisions, which we shall 
name “Class A,” holds that the owner 
of a “family car” is not liable, for the 
simple reason that the member of his 
family who drives it upon his own 
pleasure or business cannot, while so 
engaged, be said to be upon the owner’s 
business or to be attending to his 
affairs in any natural or proper sense 
of those terms. In other words. there 
is under these conditions no relation of 
master and servant between the owner 
and the driver; and, that being the 
fact of the matter, it is a mistaken 
policy or an error of judgment to say 
that the driver is an agent or servant, 
and it is quite as bad to make tne 
same assertion indirectly by using such 
“question-begging” phrases as qui facit 
per a‘ium ficit per se, or respondeat 
superior, or other like locutions or ex- 
pedients of the law. On the other side 
there is another line of decisions, to 
be styled here “Class B,” which holds 
that the owner is liable because the 
driver is, even under these conditions, 
engaged in or about the owner’s affairs 
or business, and is. therefore, his ser- 
vant or agent. One case whose influ- 
ence seems to be considerab'e, while 
still holding to the existence of an 
agency here, nevertheless, by the !an- 
guage it uses concerning the compara- 
tive worth of the doctrine of agency, 
and the much greater emphasis it lays 
upon what it calls the “practical ad- 
ministration of justice between the 
parties,” seems ready to impose lia- 
bility upon the owner on the bare 
ground of public policy. 


Thus, the unhappy automobile owne1 
is left moored between the Scylla of 
what appears to many courts to be a 
somewhat “attenuated,” not to say a 
fictitious agency, and the Charybdis of 
public policy, a growing danger. His 
out*ook may not be exactly cheerful, 
but it is not hopeless. There still 
exists a “thin red line” of jurisdictions, 
reaching from New York to Utah, in 
which it is held that under these cir- 
cumstances an owner should be exempt 
from liability. 

In decidng these cases the courts 
constantly use the terms “agent” and 
“servant” as though they were strict 
equivalents. Sometimes the phrase 
“agent and servant,” or “agent or ser- 
vant” is used. Legal writers have 
been equally in labor working out. some 
c'ear and permanenf distinction be- 
tween these terms. Some measure of 
success has attended their efforts, but 
the dividing line between agent and 
servant is not always easy to draw. 
Salmond defines a servant as “any per- 
son employed by another to do work 
for him on the terms that he, the ser- 
vant, is tobe subject to the control 
and directions of his employer in re- 
spect of the manner in which his work 
is to be done.” In the same place he 
says of agents: “Agents are of two 
kinds, distinguishable as (1) servants 
and (2) independent contractors. : 
When the agent is an independent con- 
tractor, his employer is not, in general 
answerable save for torts actually au- 
thorized by him. But when the agent 
is a servant, his employer will answer 


not merely for all torts actually author- 
ized. but also for all those which are 
committed by the servant while en- 
gaged in doing his master’s business, 
whether they are authorized or not. 
In brief, the distinction made by the 
author is that the servant is ~ubject 
to the right of control in respect of the 
manner in which his work is to be 
done, while the independent contractor 
is his own master in this respect. As 
defined by other writers, an agent, as 
distinguished from a servant, is one 
who has authority to represent another 
(the principal) in the latter’s business 
re ations with others; to make con- 
tracts between his principal and third 
parties, in all which work he has more 
or less discretion. Some writers think 
that agents and servants are practically 
identical, or may be identical in cer 
tain cases. Looking at the matter broad: 
ly, however, and not regarding excep- 
tional cases, it is fairly evident from 
the above definitions that the relation 
under discussion comes rather under 
the head of master and servant than 
under that of principal and agent. In 
the remainder of this article. therefore, 
although the word agency or agent is 
used for the sake of brevity, it will 
be understood that the master-servant 
relation is spoken of. 
Mere Parental Relationship 

It is stated at once and quite frankly 
by nearly all the courts that the mere 
martial or parental relationship exist- 
ing between the owner and the driver 
of his car does not by itself without 
more establish a master-servant rela- 
tion between them to the point of 
making the owner liable as for the act 
of his servant. It is not worth while, 
therefore, to revert to or notice at any 
length the early common !aw view ac- 
cording to which married women were 
treated as servants, and wives and ser- 
vants were together regarded as mere 
chattels. Such historic view of wife, 
or of child either, has no practical 
effect in the cases we shall review or 
cite, but these are always, as far as 
observed, decided on the basis of a 
master-servant relation which the court» 
presume, or juries infer, exists when 
certain events take place and certain 
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transactions have been effected be- 
tween the parties. What those facts 
are which are presumed or inferred to 
show this relation. and under what cir- 
cumstances they arose should have 
careful scrutiny. This has, in many 
cases, not been given them. Salmond 
states the ru’e clearly: “In order that 
this rule of various responsibility may 
apply, there are two conditions which 
must co-exist: 

(a) The relation of master and ser- 
vant must exist between the defendant 
and the person committing the wrong 
complained of; 

(b) The servant must in committing 
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the wrong have been acting in the 
course of his employment.” 

There is fairly general agreement 
that mere ownership of the automobile 
does not by itself make the owner 
liable, although some courts have close- 
ly approached that position by ho ding 
that the ownership of a car is prima 
facie proof that the owner was in pos- 
session of it and that the driver was 
in the owner’s service. However, if 
it should finally seem to the courts and 
legislatures that public policy requires 
that the owner be held liable in these 
cases, there are not wanting indica- 
tions that in the future development 
of this doctrine liability may come to 
be predicated upon mere ownership, or 
ownership of a thing that is potential'y 
harmful, rather than on the fictitious 
master-servant relation which is the in- 
variable rule at present. 

As to which rule should prevail—the 
one in favor of, or the one against hold- 
ing the owner liable, the writer believes 
that although very likely the weight 
of numerica’ authority, and perhaps 
the present tendency will be found on 
the side of the Class B decisions, yet 
the reasons given in support of the 
lass A cases are alone conformable to 
historic legal principles, and are in 
better accord with natural justice. 
The question we are considering may 
be stated as follows: 


Shou'd the owner of an automobile 
bought, kept for and used by his family 
with the special or implied permission of 
the owner be held liable for a negligent 
tort committed by one of his. family while 
so driving the car solely for his own 
peasure or business, which tort causes 
damage to a third party, neither the own- 
er nor any third member of his family 
being present in the car at the time when 
the damage was inflicted? 





BACK FROM CANADA 
F. C., Buswell, vice-president of the 
Home, has returned from Canada. 
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Spier and West Get 
The North River 


APPOINTMENT 
To Continue With Importers & Export- 
ers; Both Have Fine Reputations 
as Marine Underwriters 

Following closely the mention in the 
last issue of The Eastern Underwriter 
of the continued and amazing progres- 
siveness of the Crum & Forster office 
comes the announcement that the North 
River is going actively into ocean 
marine insurance underwriting, with 
Jesse Spier and Converse D. West as 
underwriters. The appointment is made 
effective September 1 and the announce- 
ment emanated this week from Apple- 
ton & Cox, Inc., attorneys for the ma- 
rine department of the North River, 
United States Fire and several other 
companies. 

Mr. Spier and Mr. West, now asso- 
ciated with the Importers & Exporters 
respectively: as vice-president and ma- 
rine secretary, will form the partner- 
ship of Spier & West to handle the 
North River’s marine insurance in con- 
junction with the business of the Im- 
porters & Exporters, which they will 
continue to write. The only other 
change to be made in the near future 
will be the elimination of the Trans- 
Marine Underwriting Agency, to be re- 
placed by the firm name of Spier & 
West. 

The appointment of Messrs, Spier and 
West to lead* the North River, a fine old 
company now one hundred years old, 
into marine insurance, is one of the 
best possible endorsements of these 
underwriters’ achievements. Both are 
young underwriters, on the short side 
of 35, and both have succeeded remark- 
ably well during their years in marine 
underwriting. The combined efforts of 
these men during their connections with 
the Importers & Exporters have result- 
ed in a marine underwriting profit for 
the Importers & Exporters of approxi- 
mately $500,000 from the inception of 
the company to date. They have brought 
the company creditably through the 
severe setbacks in marine and automo- 
bile underwriting almost universally en- 
countered by companies starting in 
those branches of underwriting during 
the last five years. 

Jesse Spier has had a 
groundwork in marine fundamentals. 
Starting seventeen years ago as an 
office boy with Despard & Co., marine 
insurance brokers, he worked his way 
upwards until his work attracted the 
attention of the Standard Commercial 
Tobacco Company, which in 1918 en- 
gaged him to help in the organization 
of the Importers & Exporters. Mr. Spier 
was at that time elected a vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mr. West. who is a Princeton man. 
launched his insurance career as an 
employee of the Atlantic Mutual, one 
of the best schools of conservative un- 
derwriting. Later he went with Ma- 
comber & Co., Inc., of which he was a 
director and manager of the New York 
office. He severed this connection in 
1919 to become associated with Mr. 
Spier in the management of the Im- 
porters’ marine department. It is the 
general opinion on Beaver street that 
with the additional facilities which this 
new appointment will give them Spier 
& West will add to their favorable 
prestige. 





MARINE SEPT. 1 


thorough 


S. B. AFTER PIONEERS 


The Syndicates are in danger of los- 


ing some more of the “pioneer” ac- 
counts of Shipping Board vessels. The 
board has served notice on nine com- 
panies operating twenty-eight vessels 
that unless payments are made by Sep- 


tember 15 the vessels will be seized by 
the Government, 


Committee Working On 
Uniform Law Ideas 


MEETING 





HELD YESTERDAY 


Final Preposals Will Be Submitted to 
Insurance Commissioners Conven- 
tion at Swampscott 





A meeting of the Uniform Law Com. 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters was held yester- 
day afternoon at the offices of Barry, 
Wainwright, Thacher & Symmers to 
consider the propositions that will be 
‘aid before the insurance Commission- 
ers’ Convention at Swampscott when 
that body meets on September 5. The 
meeting was called by Benjamin Rush, 
president of the Insurance Company of 
North America, who is chairman. 

It will be recalled that fo lowing the 
presentation at the St. Louis conven- 
tion of the marine insurance memoria) 
requesting that the individual states 
amend their laws governing marine in- 
surance so that they are uniform, the 
commissioners asked the marine men 
to present their proposals in more con- 
crete form at the annual convention, 
A sympathetic attitude toward the ma- 
rine insurance proposals was displayed, 
so that the marine district is very hope- 
ful of fruitful results emanating from 
the Swampscott convention. This 1s 
the most propitious occasion in the his- 
tory of marine efforts for uniform laws 
and sensibe taxation to gain success. 

As a count in the underwriters’ favor 
is the District of Columbia Law passed 
last spring embodying all the desired 
reforms. With this as an entering 
wedge it is believed that the commis- 
sioners of the most important mari- 
time states will appreciate the present 
plight of American marine insurance 
and attempt to induce their legislatures 
to remove some of the handicaps that 
give competitive advantage to foreign 
unadmitted insurers. The text of the 
proposals to be submitted by the com- 
mittee of marine underwriters have not 
been disclosed but it is understood that 
they were the subject of the important 
conference held yesterday, and that 
they are now completed, subject to final 
approval. 





FROM FRISCO TO BERLIN 

M. C. Harrison & Co., marine under- 
writers with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, and agencies at all Pacific Coast 
ports, is running a half-page advertise- 
ment in the current issue of “The Ma- 
rine Underwriter,’ an _ international 
marine insurance monthly published in 
Berlin, Germany. Many marine offices 
offer world-wide binding facilities, but 
few advertise in such a world-wide 
manner, 
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It is quite clear that a loss from 
profits in respect to cargo can easily 
arise in the event of the latter arriving 
in a damaged condition at the place of 
destination, If there are no_ special 
clauses stipulated as to the treatment 
of the profits insurance, an actual total 
loss of profits may arise, though the 
cargo itself suffers a loss of perhaps 
20% loss. This disparity will stand 
out more clear In instances where a 
cargo brought into a port of refuge is 
being sold for account of the principal 
underwriter. The entire provenue 
hereby realized goes to the principal 
underwriter, while the underwriter of 
the profits or surplus value policy can- 
not claim a share in it. If several under- 
writers are concerned, who on _ the 
whole have received exactly the same 
rate for their insurances, the one will 
regard himself to be at disadvantage, 
if he has to pay a total loss on his 
policy, while the other, owing to the 
provenue, suffers only a net loss of per- 
haps 30 to 40%. 

Contrary to the Danish Insurance 
Convention which contains no positive 
stipulation as to the insurance of extra 
profits and surplus value, the new Nor- 
wegian Plan of 1907 provides a stipula- 
tion in respect of prospective profits 
(vid. secs. 84-85). In these as well 
as in the new German Rules of Marine 
Insurance of 1919 it is laid down that 

in the event of an insurance of 

expected profits or commission the 
the assured is entitled to compen- 
sation for total loss, if the cargo 
has not reached the place of desti- 
nation owing to an accident for 
which the cargo insurer is liable. 

It will be seen therefrom that an 
underwriter who writes a _ separate 
profits or surplus value insurance is 
far more at a disadvantage than the 
principal underwriter, if the cargo is 
sold on the way after a damage by sea. 
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Before the war a number of the largest 
German companies therefore made use 
of a clause that takes into account not 
only cargo arriving in a damaged condi- 
tion at the place of destination, but 
that, analogously, also concerns the loss 
settlement of the surplus value insur- 
ance after sale in a port of refuge or in 
other instances where the cargo does 
not arrive at the place of destination. 
The clause reads as follows: 

“This insurance is free from 
damage, unless the vessel be 
stranded, it being further agreed 
that in the event of loss the same 
ratio of loss is payable under the 
additional insurance as the prin- 
cipal insurer has to pay on the 
cargo insurance placed with him.” 
The important deviation from the 

general legal rules has not been ex- 
pressed quite clearly, viz: that it is to 
be regarded as total loss, if the mer- 
chandise is removed from the assured 
without his having a hope of recover- 
ing it. 

This idea is far more clearly ex- 
pressed in the London Corn Trade As- 
sociation F. P. A. Clause of 1912, by 
which it is expressly stipulated in the 
original policy that: “In the event of 
any additional insurance being placed 
by the assured for the time being on 
the cargo herein insured, the value 
stated in this policy shall, in the event 
of loss or claim, be deemed to be in- 
creased to the total amount insured at 
the time of loss or accident.” 


Clause Used By Danes 


The clause used by the older Danish 
insurance companies reads roughly as 
follows: 

“In the event of an insurance of 
increased value of goods, compen- 
sation—for partial loss as well as 
total loss—will be calculated ac- 
cording to the rules concerning 
damages on cargo. The increased 
value insurance therefore partici- 
pates in all losses and expenses in 
proportion to the amount insured 
to the entire insurance value of the 
original insurance; it receives a 
share in the provenu and in the 
proceeds for the goods in the same 
proportion, no matter whether the 
assured is benefited by it or not.” 
It is, however, not quite certain 

whether the law courts will recognize a 
clause of this tenure which represents 
an agreement between the parties, 
made one-sidedly by the underwriter, 
to the effect that in certain cases full 
compensation shall not be paid. An- 
other form of the increased value clause 
stipulation by younger Danish compan- 
ies run as follows: 

“The underwriters pay to the as- 
sured the same percentage of loss 
which the cargo insurers have actu- 
ally to bear. If therefore the cargo, 
with which the insured increased 
value interest is associated, is total- 
ly or partially lost owing to an 
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accident for which the cargo in- 

surers are responsible, or if it is 

sold in a port of refuge, so that it 
does not reach the place of destina- 
tion or will not be placed at the 
disposal of the consignee, the actual 
loss ratio resulting for the cargo 
insurers will serve as a basis for 
the calculation of damages under 
this policy. The assured under- 
takes to furnish evidence of the 
title of claim, as far as practica- 
ble.” 

War Decision on Profits 

In this connection we cite a Danish 
law decision which, though referring to 
war insurance, is of fundamental im- 
portance: 

A consignment was covered against 
war risk tor profits and/or interests, 
the following clause being stipulated: 
“Insured profits and/or surplus value— 
even if declared or insured by special 
policy independent of the cargo insur- 
ance—will be compensated in the same 
proportion as damage and/or loss of the 
cargo, upon which profits or surplus 
value are calculated.” 

The consignment in question was 
seized in England and sold by order 
of the British Government. Assured 
maintained that the loss came under 
the policy on the ground of the stipula- 
tion mentioned and that it was payable 
as per Sec. 256 Marine Law and Sec. 
191 of the Convention. There was a 
total loss on account of the consign- 
ment not having arrived. He further 
maintained that the clause mentioned 
had reference only in the event of the 
consignment arriving whole or in part. 
The court decided as follows: If the 
underwriters intended to cancel the 
usual condition that the assured in 
profits insurance has a claim for total 
loss, if the cargo does not reach the 
place of destination, they have not ex- 
pressed this clearly enough in the pol- 
icy conditions, for the conditions of this 
clause must be obviously interpreted in 
such a sense as to be valid only in.con- 
junction with the general rules. The 
interest insurers are therefore sen- 


tenced to pay the total loss on the 
profits policy. 

The above-mentioned London Clause 
of 1912 shows the correct method of 
procedure in treating the increased 
value insurance in proportion to the 
original insurance. Hence it will be 
seen that the cargo underwriter alone 
settles the loss for hjs own policy and 
for all increased value policies of a 
cargo, because he alone has at_his dis- 
posal all proofs qualifying a préportion- 
ate settlement. This procedure, how- 
ever, has its difficulties if both under- 
writers reside far apart from one an- 
other, but this is likely to be an excep- 
tional case; if one of them resides in 
England and the other in Scandinavia, 
hardly any difficulties will arrive. 

We should try to establish by inter- 
national agreement the position of in- 
creased value and profits insurance as 
an interest attached to the original in- 
surance, following the latter in every 
respect, bearing its share in the costs 
of general average and participating in 
the proceeds of sale or the taking over 
of cargo by the original underwriter. 

Injustice Is Alleged 

The legal principle laid down in the 
profits conditions of the Norwegian and 
German Insurance Plan, and which is 
also valid in Danish law (vide the above 
mentioned judgment), is unjust from 
the point of view of the underwriter of 
profits and surplus value insurance and 
must lead to reasonable underwriters 
shrinking from accepting isolated in- 
surances of this kind, because the un- 
derwriter of the additional insurance 
is in various instances placed in an 
essentially more unfavorable position 
than the original insurer, and thus he 
cannot be satisfied with the same pre- 
mium as the latter. He, therefore, must 
abstain from accepting additional in- 
surances, if he cannot secure a much 
higher premium for his increased risk 
of total loss which in practice is mostly 
impossible, as in this case everything 
will be done to increase the original 
insurance. 

Instead of choosing this expedient, 


many Scandinavian underwriters haye 
gradually had recourse to the applica- 
tion of a pro rata clause similar to the 
above-mentioned, which aims at placing 
the surplus value insurer in as favor- 
able a position as the original insurer. 
This clause would have to be taken into 
due account by the law courts, if it is 
stipulated in the policy in somewhat 
clear terms, for neither underwrit2r nor 
assured will have doubts as to the 
actual character of-its bearing and the 
purpose of the agreement. 

One must not, however, lose sight of 
the fact that the carrying out of the 
pro-rata principle is beset with difficul- 
ties for the surplus value insurer which 
may often turn out to be unpleasant 
for the purely technical handling of the 
insurances and the settlement of losses. 
This applies especially to transatlantic 
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cif business and always in cases where 
the origina! insurer and the surplus 
value insurer are not of the same na- 
tionality. In such a case the surplus 
value insurer actually bases his insur- 
ance upon conditions of an original pol- 
icy unknown to him and in fixing the 
rate he must use his own discretion. In 
corn and provisions trade it may be 
the case that a cargo of ground-nut- 
cakes shipped from France is covered 
with the stipulation “free for the first 
3% sea-damage,” whereas in Scandi- 
navia it-is a rule to insure all goods in 
the trade mentioned under the general 
conditions of the Insurance Plan with- 
out sea damage. The surplus value un- 
derwriter, basing on this fact, will ap- 
ply too low a surplus value premium 
for this cargo, if he does not know the 
conditions of the original insurance. 
(To Be Continued) 





MAY CODIFY LAGING CLAUSES 
Shippers’ Re: recentehives Urge Ed- 
monds to Introduce Bill Fxing Liberal 

Bills of Lading Clauses 

George W. Edmonds. ranking mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, intimated last week at a con- 
ference with representatives of ship- 
pers’ associations that he may intro- 
duce into Congress a bill for a Federal 
code of rules to be embodied in ocean 
bills of lading. This codification ot 
bills of lading clauses would be a most 
important. factor in American shipping 
and a tremendous help to shippers pro- 
viding the responsibility for losses 
should be divided in an equitable man- 
ner between carriers and shippers. 

Whether the Hague Rules, which are 
known the world over, will be the 
basis for a legal code of rules or clauses 
formulated by certain selfish interests 
in this country, notably the Institute 
of Meat Packers the Armours and 
Swifts in disguise--is the principal 
question facing the formu’ation of any 
proposed — legislation. The’ Britisn 
sjoard of Trade advises Americans that 
it has made certain improvements in 
the Hague Rules to conform with the 
desires of those harboring the intention 
of introducing a bill into the House 
of Commons to give legal support to 
the bills of lading. Despite the altera- 
tions the Hague Rules stil! remain the 
basis for the new clauses. 

In this country it is reported that 
some dissatisfaction has been found 
already with the Shipping Board bill 
of lading insofar as the document fails 
to put the burden of proof sufficiently 
upon the carriers. It is possible that 
Congressional hearings may be_ insti- 
tuted shortly upon the bill to revise 
the Harter Act to permit: the use of 
certain more libera’ clauses in bills of 
lading. Dr. S. §. Huebner is working 
in support of the Hague Rules prin- 
ciples. 


THE NEW PORT OF VENICE 
The recently completed entrance 
canal to the new industrial port of 
Venice has been opened for traffic, says 
“The Marine Underwriter.” The new 
port is accessible by means of a great 
navigable canal of a length of a kilo- 
meter, which forms a continuation of 
the “Canale della Giudecca” to the edge 
of the Lagoon and runs parallel with 
the railway bridge Mestre-Venice. The 
new port constructions cover a surface 
of 3,5 square ki'ometers with 10 kilo- 
meters of wharves with all necessary 
equipment for the transportation, mani- 
pulation and storage of goods. The 
newly constructed quays have excellent 
railway connection and allow of a turn- 
over of 10 million tons. A petrol quay 
has also been constructed with a capac- 
ity of 20,000 tons. In addition two large 
and some smaller dockyards haye been 
built combined with the necessary me- 
chanical workshops and shops. for 
metal-working. 
The second National Marine Week 
and Marine Exposition will be held by 
the American Marine Association at the 


Grand Central Palace November 4 to 11. 
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a CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Senior Writes On 
Legal Entity Rule 


DISCUSSES FOUR SUBSTITUTES 





Rating Board Secretary Writes Inter- 
esting Letter on Combination 
of Experience 





Leon S. Senior, secretary and man- 
ager of the Compensation Inspection 
Rating Board, of New York, has written 
The Eastern Underwriter a very inter- 
esting letter discussing the comments 
made by W. W. Greene, consulting actu- 
ary, on the rule recently adopted con- 
cerning legal entities in experience rat- 
ing. The matter has been the subject 
of some discussion. Mr. Senior’s letter 
follows: 

We have reviewed with some interest 
the comments made by Mr. W. W. 
Greene in an article recently published 
in The Eastern Underwriter on the rule 
adopted by the Compensation Inspec- 
tion Rating Board relative to combina- 
tions of experience. 

There is no desire on our part tu 
take issue with the author of the article 
respecting his exposition of the theory 
underlying the experience rating plan. 
But we do not agree with the view 
that the rule adopted by the Board is 
in conflict with any principle. 

Proper Definition of Term “Risk” 
Admitting “that the experience rating 

plan should correspond to the most 
probable hazard of the risk in the ligne 
of two usually conflicting indications. 
i. e., the experience of the classifica- 
tion and that of the risk itself,” it is 
necessary to get proper definition of 
the term “risk” in order to discuss 
intelligently the subject covered by the 
rule. If we refer to the experience 
rating plan originally promulgated in 
1918—which plan is endorsed by Mr. 
Greene as being closer in harmony 
with the theory of experience rating 
than the present one—we find the fol- 
lowing definition: 

“The term ‘risk’ shall be con- 
strued to include all operations of 
any one assured within the state, 
regardless of whether such opera- 
tions or any part of them are sub- 
ject to schedule rating, or are in- 
sured by one or several insurance 
carriers.” 

Is it conceivable that the term “any 
one assured” was intended to cover sev- 
eral separate corporate entities, even 
though owned directly or indirectly by 
the same proprietary interests? 

It is assumed erroneously that com- 
binations of experience are always 
beneficial to all of the entities com- 
bined under one group. In practice 
combinations of experience do not al- 
ways amount to a benelt. We could 
cite several examples where the new 
rule requiring the separation of experi- 
ence for separate legal entities will 
be more pleasing to the assured than 
if the experience were combined. As 
a matter of fact there is a case now 
pending in the courts where corporation 
A refuses to pay premium for insurance 
because the Board in rating the risk 
included the experience of corporation 
B, both under the same financial con- 
trol and supervision. 

We have examined and find nothing 
novel in the four rules proposed by 
Mr. Greene as a substitute for the rule 
adopted by the board. As a matter of 
fact the first and second rules cover 
a situation where there has been a 
change in the financial control of an 
enterprise and do not seem to be ma- 
terial to the question at issuc. The 
New York rule on the matter of changes 
in ownership and control is very clear 
and has been in force since the intro- 
duction of the plan. Insofar as it 
is legally possible—and we use this 


qualifying phrase advisedly—the past 
experience of a risk is admitted if the 
change is nominal and excluded if ma- 
terial. And we interpret a materia! 
change to mean one involving both 
ownership and control. 

Rule three speaks of separate plants 
or enterprises each under separate 
financial control and permits the com- 
bination of experience if there is a com- 
mon supervision, both general and de- 
partmental. We think this rule covers 
an impossible situation. It would re- 
quire some imagination to picture to 
oneself common supervision of plants 
not under common financial control. 

We can hardly think of a plant which 
would qualify under rule four properly 
applied. It is equally difficult to im- 
agine two separate plants, both under 
the same financial control, located at a 
distance or even close to each other, 
and having common _ superintendents 
and foremen supervising departmental 
and mechanical operations. If there 
are such plants in the State of New 
York, the board would be quite willing 
to combine the experience under the 
single legal entity rule. 

The Self-Insurance Question 

The most surprising part of the ar- 
ticle is the conclusion with the threat 
of self-insurance for risks that are 
forced to separate their experience. 
It is rather unexpected that the self- 
insurance argument—usually presented 
by producers—should now come from 
the actuarial field. An employer, if 
responsible may qualify for self-in- 
surance and he will accept that method 
if it is to his interest regardless of 
any rule that may permit or prohibit 
combinations of experience on separate 
entities. No rule on the subject will 
change human nature. The thing to re- 
member is that the application of a 
given principle to an individual case is 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory depend- 
ing on the result in such case. Any 
rule that would drive employers to 
self-insurance wou'd of course he un- 
fortunate but we do not anticipate that 
the legal entity rule under discussion 
will have that effect. 

Cannot Compel Combinations 

In the light of the argument present- 
ed by the author of article, the question 
“Why must we conclude ‘that there is 
no force to compel two separate entities 
to accept a single contract with.a given 
rate’?” is rather naive. Not only is 
there sufficient legal reason to believe 
that we cannot compel employer A to 
accept the rate on his experience com- 
bined with Employer B, but there is, of 
course, the possibility that an attempt 
to enforce a combined rate on A and B 
will drive both to self-insurance, which 
course would be detrimental to casualty 
insurance. 

We believe that Mr. Greene has con- 
fused two questions: one dealing with 
changes in ownership and control, on 
which subject we have no dispute with 
him—and the rules on which have not 
been changed—-and the other dealing 
with combination of experience. On the 
matter of combination of experience the 
rule published—like all human devices 
which take the form of law—may be 
subject to exception so that a single 
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Effect of Standard 
Provisions Laws 


PRESCRIBED — IN 





FIRST 1908 





Henry C. Walters, General Counsel for 
National Casualty, Discusses 
Legislative Actions 





In a short article in the Nationa: 
Agents Record, Henry C. Waters, gen- 
eral counsel for the National Casualty, 
tells how the standard provisions have 
been developed. His article follows: 

In 1908 .the first legislative attempt 
was made to pescribe what cou'd and 
what could not be contained in a policy 
of Accident and Health Insurance. 
Standard fire policies have been pre- 
scribed by legis'atures for a number 
of years and there are standard condi- 
tions and limitations for life policies. 
At the end of the legislative sessions. 
in 1911, fourteen states had adopted 
and enacted into law a Bill, drafted 
by a Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 
That Bill provided in general terms 
that certain provisions must be incor- 
porated in every policy issued, and 
prohibited the use of certain other pro- 
visions. Where the Bi'l was made law. 
the Commissioner of Insurance was 
given power to approve or disapprove 
policies offered for issue by any com- 
panv, but, the commissioner was for- 
bidden to approve any policy form not 
complying with the Standard Provtl- 
sions Law. That law did not prove 
entirely satisfactory. 

In the latter part of 1912. the com- 
missioners, at the annual convention, 
adopted and approved a new Standard 
Provisions bill. Its passage was recom- 
mended to their respective legislatures 


enterprise operated by several corpora- 
tions with common financial control, 
supervision of departments, common 
payrolls and interchange of labor will 
have to be rated on the basis of com- 
bined experience. We say this case 
would be an exception, but it is the 
kind of exception that proves the rule. 
The experience of a risk of that type is 
concededly not divisible and must there- 
fore be rated as a single unit. 
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by many of the commissioners. It is 
now law in many of the states. This 
law prescribes the exact language in 
which certain provisions must be set 
forth in the po.icy. That is, part of 
the statute must be put into the policy, 
verbatim. 

The general effect of the old and 
the new Standard Provisions is about 
the same. Under the new form, the 
provisions must appear under the heaa- 
ing “Standard Provisions,” and be 
numbered and used in the name order 
as they appear in the statute. The 
main difference is that in accordance 
with the new law, the words of the 
Statute must be used, while under the 
old, the provisions must state certain 
things; the choice of language was left 
to the persons who drafted the policten. 
Neither the company. its agents, nor 
the insured, can alter or vary the 
Standard Provisions. Before the days 
of Standard Provisions in policies, a 
policy was in toto a contractual agree- 
ment between the company and the 
policyholder. Now it ig only a con- 
tractual agreement in part. The law 
has stepped in and imposed upon both 
parties certain mandatory provisions, 
and has decreed that both parties 
must agree to be bound by such pro- 
visions, without change or variation. It 
is true, of course, that every contract 
is made with reference to the require 
ments of law. That is, the law ig read 
into the contract. The Standard Pro- 
visions Law goes a step farther and 
provides that the contract must, in part 
contain the exact language in which 
those provisions must appear in the 
policy. 

This law has a marked and material 
effect on the construction and inter- 
pretation of policies. With respect to 
the mandatory Standard Provisions, 
both parties—the company and the 
policyholder—are placed on the same 
plane. They have contracted with full 
knowledge of the law and both have 
agreed to accept as a part of their con- 
tract the law as it stands on the statute 
books. 





ALLEN APPOINTED MANAGER 





Will Head New York Office of the 
Standard Accident; Company 


Is Expanding 





Wells L. Allen has resigned as as- 
sistant manager of the fidelity and 
surety department of the metropolitan 
branch of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America to accept 
the position of manager of the New 
York branch of the Standard Accident, 
of Detroit. Kennedy R. Owen, vice- 
president of the company, is in New 
York for the purpose of completing ar- 
rangements for opening the new office. 


Mr. Allen has been associated witu 


the surety business for many years, hav- 
ing been one year with the National 
Surety and eight years with the Globe 
Indemnity before making his connection 
Indemnity Insurance of North America. 
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How to Approach 
Commercial Banks 


MODEL SALES TALK SUGGESTED 


Bankers Blanket Bonds Form Big 
Fields; Banks Open Way to 
Write Depositors. 

The model sales talk on check altera- 
tion and forgery insurance, published 
recently to show the proper approach 
to prospects other than commercial 
banks, would not be complete prepara- 
tion for the work without instructions 
as to how to properly approach the 
banks as prospects. Bankers’ blanket 
bonds offer an excellent field, and the 
best possible entree to its depositors 
may be gained through the bank’s ap 
proval of the coverage. A suggested 
sales talk, reprinted from the “Aetna- 

izer,”,. follows: 
Commercial Bank Prospects 

Many banks already have check alter- 


ation and forgery protection. For the 
most part, however, their policies or 
bonds apply only to the banks’ own 
checks, certified checks, drafts, ete. 
(Under some contracts—as, for ex- 
ample, the Bankers’ Blanket Forgery 
policy-—-the bank is covered for losses 


on depositors’ checks, but on a deducti- 
ble basis). It is to the interest of any 
commercial bank, therefore, to have its 
depositors take out individual policies 
so that the bank’s interests in its de- 
positors’ checks may be fully protected. 

Because of the fact that the Bankers’ 
Blanket Form policy is designed for the 
most carefully selected risks, we recom- 


mend that you first present the Bank- 
ers’ Limited form. If, after a full ex- 
planation of this policy, you cannor 


arouse the prospect's interest, it may 
be advisable to suggest a moderate 
amount Bankers’ Blanket policy to pro- 
tect against loss on depositors’ checks, 
etec., combined with a larger amount 
Bankers’ Limited policy to protect 
larger losses, that might occur on the 
bank’s own paper -which combination 
coverage gives broad coverage at low 
cost. ; 
How to Begin 

After introduction and_ brief state- 
ment of coverage, it is advisable to ask 
at once, “Have you taken out this form 
of protection?” Then, regardless of the 
reply, continue along somewhat the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“T am sure, Mr. Prospect, that you 
recognize the value of this insurance 
to your depositors and will be glad to 
recommend it to them if inquiry is made 
about it. Bankers generally are recom- 
mending this coverage to their custom- 
ers and are, moreover, taking it them- 
selves to protect the bank’s checks, 
drafts, certified checks, certificates of 


deposit, savings account withdrawal or- .” 


ders, etc. We are anxious to 

your co-operation and IT am 

will be glad to extend it.” 

Get the Bank’s Co-operation 
Event 

After a reasonabiy full discussion of 
the subject, get an expression of opin- 
ion by asking some such question as: 
“What do you think of the proposition, 
Mr. Prospect?” His answer will give 
you the cue as to how to proceed. 

Note that, under the New Bankers’ 
Limited policy, branch banks may be 
included in the policy issued to the 
main bank at one-half of the main office 
rate. 

Whether or not you sell the bank be 
sure to get the bank’s co-operation to 
assist you in your work with the bank’s 
depositors. 


secure 
sure you 


in Any 


Special Pointers 
Be Concise.—Whichever form of (. A. 
& F. insurance you so'icit, don’t enlarge 


unnecessarily on the main selling 
points. A short talk—earnest, clear 
and to the point—will ofen close the 
sale where an extended discussion 


would lose the business. 

Don’t Demonstrate.—It is unnecessary 
and undesirable to “demonstrate” to 
prospects how either ‘protected or un- 


protected checks may be raised or 
altered 


Don’t Antagonize.—Where your pros- 
pect uses check-protective devices, use 
tact in your reference to the limitations 
of such devices. Suggest, rather than 
state. Don’t antagonize. 

Stand Your Ground.—Requests for lit- 
erature or a sample policy can usually 
be looked upon as a polite dismissal. 
Stand your ground, summarize your 
strongest selling points and carry your 
solicitation to a successful conclusion. 


NEW NORTH CAROLINA OFFICE 
Fidelity & Deposit Opens Thirty-fourth 


Company Branch at Charlotte; 
Whitney in Charge 


The thirty-fourth branch office of tue 
Fidelity and Deposit, opened at Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, on June 1 under 
the management of Floyd G. Whitney 
has made a good start toward the 
establishment of a steady business. 
Claiborne C. Blackwell, of Little Rock 
and Memphis, is his assistant. The 
territory covered includes the entire 
state of North Carolina. 

Whitney was born in North Carolina, 
graduated from the state university and 
began the practice of law. He enterea 
the service at the beginning of the 
world war and after leaving the army 
became associated with the Fidelity & 
Deposit, locating in New York City 
where he was for a time executive as- 
sistant to Vice-President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. When the uptown office was 
opened at 42nd street and Madison 
avenue, Whitney was placed in charge. 
He left this post to return to his home 
state in charge of, the new office. 





DINNY THE COP COPS PRAISE 


The Ocean's little publication, “Say- 
ings of Dinny the Copy,” is making 


quite a hit everywhere. A copy having 
gone to the Citizens Trust & Savings 
jank, South Bend, Ind., a letter was 
received by the Ocean, reading: ‘This 
is the first of the series we have re- 
ceived, but hope to get more. It’s very 
good.” That’s just a sample of some 
of the appreciative letters. 


UNDERHILL TO SPEAK 

Representative Charles L. Underhill, 
of Massachusetts, author of the Under- 
hill bill, now before Congress, allowing 
private companies to write workmen’s 
compensation in the District of Colum- 
bia, will speak before the joint conven- 
tion of the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents to be held at Lake Placid 
September 25-28. 


PHILADELPHIA APPOINTMENT 

The Thomas B. Smith Company, of 
Philadelphia, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for Pennsylvania for the 
Northwestern Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee. The agency will 
represent the Northwestern for liabil- 
ity, compensation, automobile and other 
casualty lines. Thomas B. Smith was 
at one time Mayor of Philadelphia. 
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Casualty Adjustment Bureau 
90 William Street, New York City 
RELIABLE INVESTIGATIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS BY EXPERTS— 
QUICK SERVICE 


Our reputation is based on past performance. 


Auto Fire and Theft, 
Admiralty, Subrogations, Personal Accidents, Burglary, Plate Glass. 


Thos. Galbo, Genl. Mgr. 
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Taxicab Mutual Companies Busy—With 
Canceilations 


The four mutual companies which 
sprang into being te write taxicab in- 
surance are exceedingly busy in their 
cancellation departments. The whole 
trouble is that the law requiring the 
taxi owners to take out insurance is 
not being strictly observed. As a result 
some who took out the insurance see 
that other cabs are not insured and so 
they drop their insurance. At one time 
the streets of New York were filled 
with cabs carrying a printed sign say- 


ing that insurance requirements had 
been fulfilled. These signs are disap- 
pearing. 


* * * 


Championship Candidate? 
T. J. Grahame, metropolitan manager 
of the Globe Indemnity, made a hole in 


one last week on the lirks near his 
vacation home on Long Island. This 


play may bring a new figure to the fore 
in the Casualty & Surety Club tourna- 
ment ,to say nothing of possible aspira- 
tions toward national honors! 
o (eS 
Another Surety Angle 

A bond has been issued by the Na- 
tional Surety covering Automobile Fi- 
nance Corporations in favor of banks 


guaranteeing against loss through re- 
discounting the Finance Company’s 
time paper. Moderate collateral re- 


quirements are 
company. 


made by the bonding 


* * * 
Advertise in “American Bar Association 
Journal” 

The, following insurance companies 
advertised in a recent edition of the 
“American Bar Association Journal’: 
Travelers, Fidelity & Deposit, Maryland 
Casualty, National Surety. 

Under the heading of ‘Good Counsel,” 
the Travelers reprints Elihu Root’s ad- 
vice to buy life insurance in order to 
guard against possible ruin or loss of 
a forced sale of securities. 

The F. & D.’s ad reads: “Your clients 
need surety bonds. That’s your busi- 
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ness. Corporate surety bonds are legal- 
ly acceptable everywhere. That’s the 
court’s business. The F. & D. provides 
judicial bonds with intelligence and dis- 
patch. That’s our business.” 

The Maryland uses the caption, “Good 
Counsel,” and says: ‘The attorney who 
is familiar with the financial strength 
of the Maryland Casualty, its reputation 
for fair and just treatment of its claim- 
ants and policyholders, and who knows 
of the many lines of casualty insurance 
and surety bonds offered by the com- 
pany, is able to give the best sort of 
advice to business clients needing in- 
surance, even though the clients, in 
some instances may not’ themselves 
realize their need.” 

The National Surety calls attention 
to the new high rating fixed by the 
Treasury Department. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is required by an act 
of Congress to audit the financial state- 
ments of surety companies transacting 
business with the Government, and he 
issues a statement showing their finan- 
cial standing, after such audit, and the 
maximum amount of any single bond 
the Government will accept from each 
company without collateral or reinsur- 
ance. The audit of December 31, 1921, 
officially gives the National Surety a 
capital and surplus of over $10,000,000, 
and the Government will accept bonds 
of the company for $1,000,000. 

The National then says: “Never be- 
fore in the history of surety companies 
has the Government rating permitted 
any company to issue its bond for 
$1,000,000.” 

os * * 
Attach Burglary Circular 

The Globe Indemnity has issued a 
small single leaf burglary circular with 
the suggestion that it be attached to 
the various policies sent out by the 
agent to his clients. The heading in 
red type asks the question, “Why take 
a chance?” Next comes a series of 
pointed statements as to the dangers 
of robbery and hold-up operations dui- 
ing the present crime wave. To clinch 
the argument, a means of protection 
at comparatively small cost is mentioned 
in the form of residence burglary and 
personal holdup insurance. 


s¢ # 


Clerks and Insurance Papers 

One of the most far-sighted and able 
of the casualty chief executives thinks 
that clerks in insurance offices are 
missing a big bet in not reading in- 
surance newspapers more than they do. 
If these clerks could spare about five 
minutes one day a week from the 
sporting pages of the daily papers and 


would use that time to glance at the 
papers—even the headlines—it would 


mean money in their pocket. Personal 








WINFIELD W. GREENE 
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experience is an asset, but knowing 
about the other fellow’s experience is 
valuable, too. One man can’t do it all 
or know it a’l. and the insurance papers 
furnish a quick and easy medium of 
acquiring knowledge of everybody’s 


experience. 
* * 


Sam Behrendt Gets Mary Pickford’s 
Fire Engine on Exhibition 
Sam Behrendt, of the Behrendt-Levy 
Co., Los Angeles, jumped to the front 
again a few days ago when he ar- 
ranged with the Convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Fire En- 
gineers, held in San Francisco last 
week, for the exhibition of an old fire 
engine owned by Mary Pickford and 
used in several of her productions, the 
latest being ‘Tess, of the Storm Coun- 
try,” when it was- utilized for pumping 
water. 
m - * 
Using Father’s Motor Car 
The Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of New York has decided 
that a father is not responsible for 
injury caused by his son who used the 
father’s automobile without his knowl- 
edge. The mere presence of his daugh- 
ter did not create the relationship of 
master and servant. 
. . 2 
Special Joins Agency 
Thomas J. O’Brien, formerly specrar 
agent for the National Surety in West 
Virginia, has become associated with 
Montgomery & Coles, agents at Mont- 
gomery, West Virginia. Mr. O’Brien’s 
preliminary training was received in 
his own local agency at Sayre, Pa. 
After taking a course of training in 
the company school he was assigned 
to West Virginia territory. 
* * * 


A Flock of High-Limit Policies 
F. R. Peixotto, of the Travelers, New 
York City, not only believes in high 
limits for automobile policies, but 
knows how to make other people appre- 
ciate their value. Out of a list of thirty 


were written for $5/10,000 limits, 2 for 
$10/20,000, 1 for $15/25,000, 1 for 
$25/50,000, 1 for $30/50,000, and 20 for 
$100/300,000. 





AETNA COLLECTS FORD BOND 

Final settlement under a -contract 
bond issued to Henry Ford by the Aetna 
several years ago has been made by 
the payment of $744,292 last Friday. 
The bond was issued when Ford en- 
tered a contract with the Woodward 
Hotel Company, in which he authorized 
them to erect a thirteen-story building 
at Fifty-fourth street, His action was 
protested by minority stockholders of 
the Ford Motor Company and the pro- 
ject abandoned. In a civil action Ford 
was ordered to pay the hotel company 
$600,000 damages. This was settled by 
the Aetna as his surety. Under the 
decision of the court the Ford Company 
had one year, expiring last Friday, to 
pay the $600,000 with 10% interest and 
certain other charges, the penalty be- 
ing an attachment of property belong- 
ing to the company. 





TRANSFERRED TO ’FRISCO 
Samuel L. Webster, who has been 
connected with the city contract de- 
partment of the National Surety, has 
been transferred to the San Francisco 
branch, where he will work under the 
direct supervision of George W. Allen. 





Hervey W. Laird, assistant secretary 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, returned to the city this week 
after attending a two days’ convention 
of the Virginia Association held at Nor- 
folk on Thursday and Friday of last 
week. 





Western casualty men are to make 
the trip to the Lake Placid convention 
of the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters by 
special train. 





Vice-President Charles R. Miller, of 
the Fidelity & Deposit, is in Europe. 
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policies which he sold recently, five 




















The Sign 


of Good Casualty Insurance 





Company, Limited 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 


Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 





HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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Every doctor in your commiunity is a busy man— 
usually he’s too busy looking after others to take 
proper care of himself. 


Face to face with disease and infection; his funds 
and reputation constantly subject to attack, often 
through no fault of his-own; hi$ property interests 
exposed to numerous dangers, he needs sound in- 
surance advice and protection. 


Physicians’, Surgeons’ and Life 

Dentists’ Liability 
All Risk Radium 
Accident 


Health Automobile Property Damage 
Automobile Theft 


The doctor who finds his interests looked after in 
this thorough fashion comes to regard his insur- 
ance man as much more than an agent. He soon 
looks upon him as his insurance advisor whom he 
consults as a matter of course whenever his ex- 
panding interests require additional protection. 






” §$Who looks 





There are still some attractive agency openings in the 
Etna organization. There may be an opportunity to rep- 









out for the 


Not one policy here and there but a broad, 
comprehensive plan combining all the various 
forms of insurance needed to guard him from 
loss. 


Such a plan would include no less than fifteen 
separate lines, on the average, with a sixteenth in 
many cases. Here they are—How many of them 
are you selling? 


Highway Robbery 


Automobile Collision Fire 
Automobile Fire 
Automobile Liability 


Office Robbery 
Personal Effects 
Combination Residence 
Check Alteration and Forgery 






That broad gauge insurance advisors are so numer- 
ous among the ranks of Atna Multiple Line 
Agents is more than a coincidence. It is because 
Etna Multiple Line Agents, unaided, can supply 
practically every insurance need—not only of their 
doctor clients—but of their entire communities! 


resent the Aitna Company in your locality. It will pay you 


to inquire. 





Write W. L. Mooney, Agency Secretary. 


/ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Accident and Liability Department) 


AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Largest Multiple Line Insurance Organization in the World 








August 25, 1922 














